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St. Catherine of Siena—The Valiant 
. Woman 


Jerome Toner, O.P. 


| LirurcicaL pundits are apt to be impatient with the increasing 
‘number of saints’ feast days. Often these feasts interrupt the 
| liturgical cycle of the mysteries of the life of Our’ Lord. They are 
| almost a distraction. But although liturgical pundits serve a useful 
purpose in the life of the Church, we cannot take them too seriously. 
| For a saint’s feast is not just an opportunity for invoking his aid; 
| it is also an opportunity for remembering the saint’s life. The life 
| of every saint is something we can always admire. But that admira- 
tion cannot be final. What we admire in the saints is their likeness 
to the Word of God. In them we can see something of the goodness 
of God Himself. | 

In the admiration of the people, saints come and go. St. Martin 
of Tours, once on the lips of thousands of pilgrims, is not so well 
known to-day. In his stead there is Blessed Martin of Porres; but 
when the crisis of the colour-bar passes, he too may be to some extent 
forgotten, and God will raise up another saint, whose example will 
play its part in settling the problems of that time. But there are 
always some saints whose memories are immortal. To St. Catherine 
of Siena, the compiler of her office gave this ambitious first- 
Vesper antiphon: 

_ This day is dedicated to the feast of Catherine the virgin, in order 
that the excellence of her great sanctity may never fade from the 
“memory of mortals, and may be perpetually celebrated, alleluia. 

She is so great in every way that the Church cannot forget her. 
Her sanctity is so outstanding that in every age the example of 
her life and the unction of her teaching will have its effect upon 
‘the Christian people. 

_ Reading the hymns which Pope Pius II (Sylvius Piccolomini) 
composed for her office, we find him wondering what he can omit. 
Oh Catherine, outstanding in virtue, abundantly wise, temperate, 
brave, devout, just and prudent, thou dost ascend to Heaven, isu a 
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literal translation of the fourth stanza of his hymn for first Vespers. 
But as the office proceeds, it is her fortitude that stands out from 
all the other virtues. The fourth stanza of the hymn for Lauds 
describes her as bravely scorning the trembling laws of cruel death, 
fearing nothing. 

We may dare to say that St. Catherine reached the highest degree 
of fortitude, and made acts of self-immolation equal to martyrdom. 
Though we cannot honour her with the title of martyr, it is certain 
that she merited by the act of martyrdom. After she entered upon 
the mystical agony that preceded her passing out of this world, 
she wrote to her confessor, Blessed Raymond of Capua, Conca 
her experiences. 

I paid heed only to what should be done, that I should nae a 
sacrifice of myself to God for Holy Church and for the sake of re- 
moving ignorance and negligence from those whom God had put into 
my hands. Then the devils called out havoc upon me, seeking to hinder 
and slacken with their terrors my free and burning desire. So these 
beat upon the shell of the body; but the desire became the more en- 
kindled, crying, ‘O Eternal God, receive the sacrifice of my life in this 
mystical body of Holy Church! I have naught to give save what Thou 
hast given me. Take then my heart, and may Thy Bride lean her face 
upon it.’ Then Eternal God, turning the eyes of His mercy, removed 
my heart, and offered it to Holy Church.—(Letters of Catherine 
Benincasa, trans. V. Scudder, p. 344). 

Her agony lasted from Sexagesima Sunday until the Sunday 
before Ascension, and for these eight weeks, Barduccio her dis- 
ciple tells us, she lay unable to lift her head, and full of intolerable 
pains from the soles of her feet to the crown of her head, to such an 
extent that she would often say: ‘These pains are truly physical, 
but not natural; for it seems that God has given permission to the 
devils to torment this body at their pleasure.’ Her act of martyrdom 
was indeed unique, and I think, we may apply to St. Catherine 
what St. Thomas says in his treatise: It happens sometimes, however, 
that a man lives for sometime after being mortally wounded for 
Christ’s sake, or after suffering for the faith of Christ any other kind 
of hardship inflicted by persecution and continued until death ensues. 
The act of martyrdom is meritorious while a man is in this state, 
and at the very time that he is suffering these hardships. (Summa 
Theol. II. II. 124. 4. ad 4). Just as God granted St, Catherine’s 
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_ request that her stigmata should remain invisible, so also He allowed 
| her to be martyred by demons who could not be seen, though 
| they beat upon the shell of her body. 


Fear never deterred St. Catherine from following her higher 


| commands. Endurance was certainly the more difficult and greater 
| part of her courage. But her virtue pushed her forward, when her 
| womanly nature must have shrunk back from the task she under- 
| took to perform. Nobody could bring young Nicholas Toldo to 
| prepare for the death to which the Government of Siena had con- 
| demned him. Then Catherine went to see him in his prison cell. 
| He asked her to be with him at the end and in her letter to Father 
| Delle Vigne she tells the rest of the story. I waited for him therefore 
| at the place of execution; and I waited there with continual prayer 
| and in the presence of Mary and of Catherine, virgin and martyr. I 
| besought and implored Mary for this grace; that he might have light 
| and peace of heart at the last moment and that I might see him return 


to God. My soul became then so filled through the sweet promise made 


“to me that though there was a multitude of people there, I could not 


see a single creature. ... He knelt down with great meekness; and I 


stretched out his neck and bent down over him reminding him of the 
| Blood of the Lamb. His lips said nought save Fesus and Catherine. 
| And so saying, I received his head into my hands, closing my eyes in 
| the Divine Goodness, and saying, ‘I will’. Catherine’s was no false 


bravery, no wild impulse of foolhardy passion; she watted there in 


| continual prayer. It was the bravery that issues from that burning 


love of souls which is so poignantly expressed in the Offertory 


» verse of the Mass for her feast: 


I speak the truth in Christ; I he not, I have great sadness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. For I could wish myself to be 
accursed from Christ, for my brethren. 


| The same zeal for souls made her plead ceaselessly with the Pope 


to raise the standard of the Holy Cross. 'To her way of thinking— 


/ and we may consider it as inspired—a crusade was the only way 
' to free the Church from wars and division within Herself, and 


the infidels from their infidelity. St. Catherine had no doubts 
about the aggressive side of fortitude. 

There is a sadness about the life of St. Catherine that over- 
whelms us. During my first week in the Dominican Order I took 


a copy of her life by Blessed Raymond to my cell. I tried several 
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times to read it, for I had a strange feeling that to drop it would be 
disloyal to all things Dominican. Yet, willingly, I took up Mr. 
Farrow’s life of Father Damien the Leper, and found it, strange 
as it may seem, less depressing. I did not understand the virtue 
of patience, and that if one enters wholeheartedly into Christ’s 
love, there must be the Cross. On entering religious life, one feels 
that it should be a place of spiritual comfort and peace. But St. 
Catherine wrote to Sister Bartholomew: J would rather exert my- 
self for Christ crucified, feeling pain, gloom, and inward conflicts than 
not exert myself and feel repose. We praise her for patience, mindful 
of what a verse of the hymn describes as ‘a brief life, full of misery, 
unhappiness and every woe.’ Yet in spite of all these things, she 
despised the comforts of life, the things that could have eased the 
situation. She was content to set her heart beyond the stars of 
Heaven. 

It was patience that sustained her at prayer. Strange though 
it may seem, no prayers are more disturbed than the prayers of 
saints. Describing what we can presume to be her own experience, 
she wrote to Sister Bartholomew a letter which is considered to be a 
tiny treatise on the Spiritual Life: J remembered that I heard this 
said once to a servant of God, and it was said to her by the Sweet 
Primal Truth, when she was abiding in very great pain and temptation, 
and among other things, felt the greatest confusion, in so much that 
the devil said: ‘What wilt thou do? For all the time of thy life thou 
shalt abide in these pains, and then thou shalt have hell. She then 
answered with manly heart, and without any fear, and with holy hatred 
of herself, saying: ‘I do not avoid pains, for I have chosen pains for 
my refreshment. And if at the end He should give me Hell, I will not 
therefore abandon serving my Creator. For I am she who am worthy 
of abiding in hell, because I wronged the Sweet Primal Truth; so, 
did He give me hell, He would do me no wrong, since I am His,’ 
Then our Saviour, in this sweet and true humility, scattered the 
shadows and torments of the devil, as it happens when the cloud passed 
that the sun remains ; and suddenly came the Presence of Our Saviour. 
Then she melted into a river of tears, and said in a sweet glow of love: 
‘O Sweet and good fesus, where wast thou when my soul was in 
such affliction? Sweet Fesus, the Spotless Lamb, replied: ‘I was 
beside thee. For I move not, and never leave My creature, unless the 
creature leave Me through mortal sin.’ (Letters, p.161), 
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Patience sustained her in the mystical pains of her body and 
jthe affliction of her mind. The loss of natural well-being causes 
| depression. Whether we wish it or not, a cloud descends upon the 
‘sufferer, and thus suffering can easily embitter the soul. Therefore 
)St. Thomas says: A man is said to be patient... . because he be- 


‘here and now, in such a way as not to be inordinately saddened by 
| them. (Summa Theol. II.I1.136.4 ad 2). The proof of St. Catherine’s 
| patience is her perseverance in prayer and in the work which God 
} asked her to do in His Church. Likewise she persevered until the 
_very end in accepting torments of mind and body; she considered 
'them to be the punishment due for her sins and failure. Per- 
| severance under such trial is a sign of God’s grace. For if St. 
| Catherine loved any other good things more than God Who is 
Goodness Itself, she would never have endured to be so often 
| without them. But she was actually happy to enjoy such sorrow, 
) and St. Thomas assures us that the fact that a man prefers the good 
| of Grace to all natural goods, the loss of which may cause sorrow, 
ts to be referred to charity, which loves God above all things. (ibid. 
ait. 3). 

| The outstanding virtue of St. Catherine’s life is patience. 
There were few moments in her thirty-three years of mortal life 
when her virtue of patience was inactive. Her dogged persistance 
‘in every work she undertook, endows her with the glorious virtue 
of perseverance. But when we count the difficulties she met with, 
| the loved ones who disappointed her utterly, the Popes whose 
_vacillating weakness would have shaken the faith of others but not 
| Catherine’s, the diabolical opposition of invisible powers, then 
| we see why she is praised first of all in the Matins of her feast for 
| the virtue of constancy. This quality of hers will show us how in 
' Catherine there is a reflection of the sweet mercy and clemency 
| of God. Nothing could stop her when she was convinced that her 
course of action was set by the Will of God. She thought others 
| should have the same constancy. When Father Delle Vigne failed 
twice in an important mission to France for the Holy See, Catherine 
| wrote to him: Jf you could not have walked there you could have 
' crawled; if you could not have gone as a friar you could have gone 
as a pilgrim; if you had no money you could have begged your way 
there. This faithful obedience would have wrought more in the sight 
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of God and in the hearts of men than all your human prudence. — 
Nothing could have stopped Catherine. In this constancy, through | 
which she persisted firmly in her good purpose to the end, we see ~ 
reflected, dimly as it must be in all human creatures yet radiantly 
in contrast with Father Delle Vigne and the rest of us, the boundless 
mercy of God. Nothing is ever too much for the mercy of God. 
He so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son. 


ee 


Risen with Christ, you must lft your thoughts above, 
where Christ now sits at the right hand of God. You 
must be heavenly-minded, not earthly-minded; you have 
undergone death, and your life is hidden away now with 
Christ in God. Christ 1s your life, and when he is made 
manifest, you too will be made manifest in glory with Him. 
—St. Paul to the Colossians, c. 3. 


Education in and Through the Liturgy 


John Fennelly, P.P. 


THE ideas put forward in this article do not purport to solve the 
ivexed problem of religious education nor do they propose to 
supplant present methods of instruction. It is not even suggested 
jthat there be any diminution in the catechetical and apologetical 
| Po orammes prescribed for schools. It issuggestedthata programme 
vand method of instruction used by the Church for centuries, 
lviz.—education in and through the liturgy does not receive 
sufficient attention. Furthermore it is suggested that the results 
/of confining religious instruction to the class-room and the school- 
‘book are not satisfactory. Some programme in which Church, 
)School and Home can combine seems to be imperative in our time. 
‘The liturgy furnishes the common ground in which priest, 
jteacher and parent can work together. 


‘The Liturgy of the Early Church 


“The practice of the liturgy’, wrote Pope Pius XII in Mediator 
| Dei, ‘began as soon as the Church had been divinely instituted. 
The earliest Christians occupied themselves continually with the 
| Apostles’ teaching, their fellowship in the breaking of bread, and 
the fixed times of prayer (Acts, 11 42). Wherever their Pastors are 
able to assemble the faithful they erect an altar on which they 
offer the sacrifice and around which are disposed the other rites 
for sanctifying men and for glorifying God. Among these, the first 
place belong to the sacraments: then comes the public praise of 
God in which all the faithful unite in common to obey the behest 
of St. Paul: “Now you will have instruction and advice for one 
another full of wisdom, now there will be psalms and hymns and 
spiritual music, as you sing with gratitude in your hearts to God”: 
‘then there will be the reading of the Law and the Prophets, of 
the Gospel and the letters of the Apostles: and finally the homily 
or sermon in which He presides at the assembly recalls with 
‘appropriate comment the precepts of the divine Master, com- 
memorates the chief events of His life, and gives the faithful 
suitable exhortation and instruction.’ Here the forepart of the 


Mass is described. 
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School, Discipline and Ascetical Training Combined 


| 
| 


It is also a description of Christian schooling in the early ages — 
of the Church. One notes how well it combined all the elements | 


of real education: observing, listening, speaking, singing, praying 
and doing together. It was mainly education through action 
carried out in the place where the faithful, young and old, were 
assembled for worship. It was based on the Sacred Scripture and 


geared to what we would now call ‘active participation in the — 
Sacred Mysteries.’ It suited the slave and the freeman, the Jew © 


and the Gentile, the Greek and the Roman, and helped to make 
them feel one in Christ Jesus (St. Paul). It could not be mechanised 
or unduly centralised. It was progressive and did not stop suddenly 
at any period. The Christian of early ages grew up with the liturgy. 
It provided him with spiritual direction at all stages of his life. 
He found that the riches and resources of the liturgy were’ inex- 
haustible. Christian Unity and sense of Community found their 
highest expression at the Eucharistic Banquet. 


Development of the Liturgical Year 


The ritual and ceremonial surrounding ‘The breaking of bread’ 
developed in the course of time into the Liturgical Year with its 
two nodal points Easter and Christmas. Easter was the centre or 
climax. It was preceded by a week of intense preparation and 
instruction in Church during which every device of art and music 
was employed to impress the faithful. The remote preparation 
for the worthy celebration of the Feast of the Resurrection was the 
Lenten period. ‘The stational Masses of Lent were celebrated 
with solemnity and the faithful were regaled with frequent reading 
from the Old and New Testament. These Lenten Masses in- 
dicate how much the Church relied in these days on instruc- 
tion given at the Mass and through the Mass. A procession to and 
from the Stational Church was accompanied by the singing of 
Litanies and Psalms. 

Advent prepared the faithful for Christmas. The selection of 
readings from Sacred Scripture found in the Missel for that period 
strikes one as singularly apt. One can understand how the faithful 
were moved to think and prepare for the coming of the Saviour. 
The living voice of the Church spoke in a language understood 
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_ by the people. They expressed naturally and openly their reactions 
_to the Word of God. Such is the picture of the liturgy portrayed 


by the writers of early days. St. Augustine and St. Ambrose were 
moved to tears by the vigour and fervour of the people at liturgical 
services. 


Liturgical Revival Begun 


All this has changed and may never return: first fervour is not 
easy to recapture. Yet, a determined effort is being made at the 
present time to revive liturgical prayer and practice and thereby 
restore corporate worship. St. Pius X gave the initial impulse 


| to the movement. Pope Pius XI repeated the orders of his saintly 


predecessor. Pope Pius XII made the liturgy the subject of a 
special encyclical. All three Popes stressed the pastoral importance 
of the liturgy. ‘Gather together the people’, wrote Pope Pius XII, 
‘sanctify the Church, assemble the ancients, gather together the 
little ones and them that suck at the breasts; and use every en- 


_deavour so that the faithful all over the world may throng our 
| Churches and altars, united as living members to their divine 


Head, nourished by the grace of the Sacraments, with Him and 


_ through Him celebrating the august Sacrifice of the Mass and 


offering due praise to the Eternal Father.’ 


Hope of Revival Centered on Youth 


The Holy Father bids Pastors to assemble the ‘ancients’ as well 
as ‘the little ones and them that suck at the breasts.’ On the whole 


_ it will be found that the little ones are the best material upon which 
_ to work: they have no inhibitions or prejudices against joining in 


common. effort. ‘The old dog and his trot’ are not easily changed. 


- In many cases a long process of re-education and training would be 
_ required before the true Christian spirit would begin to shew 
_ itself. Children are by nature liturgical: they can be easily trained 


to worship together. Obviously schools ought to take a major part 
in teaching and training youth for active participation in the 
liturgy especially in the liturgy of the Parish Church. 


Education in the Liturgy 


Education in the liturgy cannot be confined to mere instruction 
in the school or lecturing in Church. There must be practice in 
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Church at the actual functions. A certain amount of instruction 
ought to be given in the school: leaders of the movement may 
require more detailed information gathered from books and 
lectures about the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ and its 
corollary the liturgy. But the ordinary rank-and-file member of 
the Church militant is best educated by doing, observing and 
‘participating’ in the liturgy with his fellows. In his case an 
ounce of practice is worth a ton of preaching. A private in the army 
does not need to study plans and tactics like his officer. But the 
man in the pews must not be pressed too much at the beginning. 
His education should be gradual and planned. 


Education Through the Liturgy 


Education through the liturgy is provided for by the liturgical 
year. This method of educating the masses of the people and giving 
them a basic culture as well as a sound spirituality derived from 
sacred scripture was, as has been already stated, practically the 
only one used for centuries. The life of Our Lord and the feasts 
of the Saints who lived the Gospel were brought constantly before 
the people and presented in an attractive and often dramatic way. 
The people were accustomed to observe, listen, use their tongues 
to speak or sing and exercise all their faculties in Church. This 
method of worship was based on sound psychology: it did not lead 
to pure intellectualism or stifle the natural feelings and emotions 
arising in the heart of the true believer. 


Catechetical and Liturgical Movements Combine 


Many experts on religious education are pressing for a return 
to this older method of educating the ordinary churchgoer. Fr. 
Jungmann, S.J., makes a very strong plea for it in a book entitled 
Aims and Methods of Religious Education. He advocates a fusion 
of the catechetical and liturgical methods. The new German 
Catechism shews how this fusion can be achieved. It gives equal 
prominence to dogma, moral teaching, scripture and the liturgy. 
In that respect it departs from the type of Catechism used since 
the Council of Trent. But who will say that it is not a more in- 
teresting book for the teacher or the pupil? Who will deny that it 
helps to co-ordinate instruction in the school and in Church? 
Such a Catechism invites the co-operation of parents in the religious 
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education of their children and serves as a book of instruction 


| for the whole family. 


| Church, School and Home Together 


Church, School and Home can co-operate in working a plan for 
| religious education based on the observance of the liturgical year. 
| The school supplies instruction. The home can feature in a simple 
| way events in the Church’s year. The Christmas Crib need not be, 
as it 1s, the solitary reminder of the progress of the cycle of ecclesias- 
| tical feasts. The Advent wreath, the Paschal Blessing of the home, 
ithe blessing for seed and harvest time, the harvest festival, etc., 
}could be revived. The Parish Church will, of course, endeavour 
|to feature the celebration of feasts and seasons as best it can. This 
programme will ensure that all religious instruction and training 
is not handed over to the school and confined to the class-room. 
Tt will secure a much-needed measure of co-operation between 
priest, parent and teacher. In places where the school is under 
Parish control this programme of religious education can best be 
carried out. 


| 
Advantages of Education In and Through the Liturgy 
Education in and through the liturgy will supplement and 
‘complete instruction received in the schoolroom. It can influence 
‘the entire man—senses, feelings, emotions, mind, heart and will. 
‘It is synthetic not analytic and, therefore, calculated to give life 
and develop it. It will ensure a firm grasp of the basic truths of 
Christianity and the central life-giving doctrines of the Church. 
Liturgical prayer and practice are the cure prescribed for narrow 
self-centered Individualism: they broaden the religious outlook 
‘so as to include the neighbour, the family and the greater family 
‘of the Parish. The liturgy cultivates habits of worshipping and 
working with others and thereby trains the individual to act as a 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


Results of Neglect of the Liturgy 

Perhaps neglect of liturgical prayer and practice is one of the 
main causes of leakage from the Church. The child drops the 
practice of religion with the dropping of the school books. Educa- 
tion through the liturgy is likely to continue after school years and 
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develop into real self-education. Perhaps, too, neglect of corporate — 


worship explains why Pastors in general find it so difficult to 
arouse the active interest of young folk—especially those who have | 
had the advantage of a higher education—in the affairs of their home 
Parish. One would expect leaders for all forms of cultural and social 
action within the local community to come from the product of 
our secondary schools and universities. Yet, such is not the case. 
This matter requires immediate investigation and action. The idea ~ 
that higher education entitles one to hold aloof from popular 
Parish activity should be vigorously combated. 


A Parish Bias 


The Parish is the Church in miniature. Service to the Church 
begins with service to one’s Parish and its Pastor. The Pastor has 
first claim on the loyalty and obedience of all his flock. The liturgy 
taught in schools—primary and secondary—ought to have a 
Parish bias and serve for use afterwards. It is the chief weapon at 
hand for forming and training children to be soldiers of Christ. 
It is the main arsenal or source of spiritual strength upon which the 
Church can draw for her long and arduous compaign ‘to renew 
or restore all things in Christ.’ 


The Parish a Christian Community 


The revival of the old idea of the Parish as a Christian com- 
munity bound together in charity and united in the service of 
Christ is a necessity for the Church of our time. It is the one answer 
the Church has to the challenge of Communism. Corporate worship 
will dispose to Catholic Social Action. The Parish that worships 
together will work together. Hence Cardinal Villeneuve wrote: 
‘Among the many activities of Catholic Action the liturgical 
apostolate should be given first place.’ It may be well to recall the 
exhortation of Pope Pius XII to all Ordinaries: ‘Strive earnestly 
by methods and means which your prudence judges most effective 
to bring about a close union of mind and heart between clergy 
and people that the faithful may take so active a part in the liturgy 
that it becomes really a sacred action in which both priest— 
especially the priest in his own Parish—and people join in offering 
to Almighty God the worship which is His due.’ 


The Psychology of the Spiritual Life— 
Sentiment Building 
George Byrne, S.¥. 


WuEN St. Paul says ‘I will pray with the spirit, I will pray also with 
_the understanding,’ we naturally ask: if we pray with the spirit, 
isn’t the understanding at work? His words which follow are 
| suggestive: ‘I will sing with the spirit, I will sing also with the 
_ understanding.’ Singing is often ‘without understanding’—mere 
notes, or repeated la-la. ‘The spirit may be deeply moved in the 
expression of a sentiment: a mother’s sympathy, for instance, by a 
sick child’s bedside; a paean of triumph for a sentiment of victory 
gratified. [he Pharisee in the temple ‘prayed with the spirit’: 
| indulging his self-regarding sentiment, without the understanding 
of his real state. The Publican, on the contrary, overcome by the 
sentiment of self-abasement, prayed ‘with understanding’. 

Given the role of sentiments in life, it is imperative to see if 
the understanding endorses them. The sentiment of patriotism 
is a virtue: ‘Loving the community,’ writes St. ‘Thomas, ‘may mean 
either wanting it or serving it. The first is not necessarily a mark of 
good citizenship, for a tyrant may seek the public good, but for 
himself, not for the State; what he seeks in political life is his own 
agerandizement. It is the second, a genuine love of the common- 
wealth, which makes a good citizen; a patriotism which thinks 
little of private interest and risks mortal danger.’ (Dzsput. de 
Caritate, 2). 

The sentiment of religion is vital to man. If, however, it be 
narrowed down to an emotional thrill of self-satisfaction, it may 
-end in pharisaic formalism; or it may find an outlet in a shallow 
sentimentalism—a kind of pussy-cat feeling, purring under 
emotional friction. There are those who will speak effusively of 
their sins, but who indignantly resent being taken at their word. 

Sentiment is part of our ‘affective’ make-up. The formation 
and ordering of our sentiments play an important part in character 
building. In his Encyclical on False ‘Trends in Modern Teaching, 
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Humani Generis, His Holiness the Pope insists on correct notions of 
human affectivity. He writes: 
Another flaw they find in Scholasticism is that, in analyzing 
our thought processes, it only takes reason into account, leaving 
the functions of the will and the affections on one side. This 1s 
contrary to fact; never did the Christian philosophy deny that a 
right disposition of the whole mind has a decisive value in helping 
us to penetrate and assimilate moral and religious truths, Indeed, 
it has always taught that the want of such dispositions can be the 
case of error; the intellect so blinded by the appetites and by 
prejudice that it cannot see straight. Nay, St. Thomas is of 
opinion that the intellect can have some perception of what 
is the moral order whether natural or supernatural; it experiences 
a sort of kinship with such high things, whether natural or grace- 
given (c.f.S.Th. Summa Theol. 2a2ae q.1.art. 4 ad 3 et q.45, 
art. 2 in c.); and such perception, however indefinite, can evidently 
be of great assistance in our intellectual inquiries. But that is 
only to say that our affections, that the attitude of our wills, 
can be of assistance to the reason in acquiring a more certain 
and stable knowledge of truths that le in the moral order. The 
claim which these innovators make 1s something quite other. They 
attribute to our affections, to our appetitive nature, a kind of 
intuitive faculty, so that a man who cannot make up his mind 
what is the true answer to some intellectual problem need only 
have recourse to his will; the will makes a free choice between 
two intellectual alternatives. A strange confusion here, between 
the provinces of thought and of volition! (Humani Generis,33). 


PRIMARY SENTIMENTS 


Primary sentiments, arising from instinct, the natural urge to 
act in self-interest, are few in number. Self-love is the strongest. 
Ascetics of the stoical school would treat it as an enemy. They are 
wrong. It is an outcome of the instinct of self-preservation, im- 
planted in every animal by the Creator. Its first object is life 
itself. An animal will not commit suicide. For man it is a sin to do 
so; and he is bound to take reasonable care of his health; he may not 
wantonly mutilate himself. For the animal, the range of self-love, 
its scope, are determined without responsibility: it is not a ‘person’. 
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Man introduces us into the world of ‘Personality’, the world of 
conscience, of responsible self-direction. 

Psychologists called this sentiment the ‘self-regarding sentiment’. 
As the child grows he begins to form judgments about himself 
and others. In the cradle-state, the mother is sought merely as 
useful to himself. Later he appreciates moral qualities: kindness, 
unselfishness, patience, generosity. He is attracted by them; 
and he is repelled by the opposites: harshness, selfishness, bad 
temper, stinginess. He begins the formation of his sentiment of 
generosity, of sympathy, of sincerity; or their contraries. These 
sentiments make him like those who possess the valued qualities; 
and dislike those who lack them. Prejudices are being formed. They 
will deeply affect his social life. Physical appearance may be a 
factor in the chain being forged. Ifthe few red-haired or fair-haired 
people met with happen to be cruel, mean, or insincere, asentiment 
of distrust, of repulsion from the red-haired, or fair-haired, is readily 
formed. Psycho-analysts probe these formations. For himself, he 
begins to admire and cultivate traits marked in those who attract 
him. The explanation of many family mannerisms is due to 
sentiment-inspired imitation rather than to heredity. 

Let us examine an emotion caused by sentiment: the emotion 
of anger. Nobody likes a bad-tempered man. How many homes have 
been made unhappy, how many lives spoilt by bad temper! An 
apology after the event, when the lid has jumped off the boiling 
kettle, and the hot water has scalded bystanders, does not prevent 
the scald. If the liquid were acid instead of water, a permanent 
mark would be left. How often has the man in a ‘rage poured out a 
stream of venom, which the victim had not suspected to be latent: 
‘out of the heart proceed evilthoughts, covetousness, wickedness, 

. an evil eye, pride.’ (Mark 7,21,22). Sentiments, unknown to 
friends, to wife, to husband, that have been secretly cultivated, 
suddenly reveal themselves in the passion of anger. The passion 
dies down, but it has revealed a repellent flaw. 

At the moment of the outburst, the exploder is satisfied that it 
is just. There was provocation. The reasonable defence was the 
assertion of character, by strong words, or by stronger fists! But 
was reason the guide? In calm moments, when it is too late, the 
man, reviewing his conduct, may see that it was much ado about 
nothing. He fails to discover the cause—the driving sentiment. 
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Thus school teachers easily acquire a domineering manner. Exercise 
of authority leads to a ‘didn’t-I-tell-you’ attitude, impatient of 
any contradiction, or apparent disregard. A flare-up follows, with 
perhaps unduly severe punishment. Parents may similarly fail, by a 
readier recourse to the rod than Solomon would sanction, when 
it is not the fault but their own self-regarding sentiment that is in 
question. 

The ‘self-regarding sentiment’ is fundamental in shaping the 
character. It is at once necessary and, at the same time, dangerous. 
It springs from the instinct of self-development, self-preservation. 
Both in the physical and moral order, a man should be conscious 
of his wants. Among them is a sense of human dignity. The word 
of God is clear: ‘Man, when he was in honour, did not understand: 
he is compared to the senseless beasts, and is become like to them’ 
(Ps.49) and again: ‘we are now the sons of God; and it hath not yet 
appeared what we shall be.’ (I John, 4.2). 


THE HEAVY OUNCE OF VANITY 


Self-respect is a fruit of the self-regarding sentiment. We 
must, however, remember that vice is due to excess or defect of a 
quality. Defect of self-respect degrades; but excess claims an un- 
due consideration, infringing the neighbour’s rights. In its worst 
form, it begets pride: ‘every proud man is an abomination to the 
Lord.’ (Prov.16.5); in its more puerile form, vanity: 

On earth I confess an itch for the praise of fools—that’s Vanity.’ 

—Browning, Solomon and Balkis. 

World history, its wars and politics, is an open book of pride. 
We have all laughed, behind their backs, at the vanity of acquain- 
tances, as they have at ours: 

As all have intervals of ease and pain, 

So all have intervals of being vain.—Chatterton to Calcot. 
We laugh at vanity, but there is wisdom in the old proverb: ‘an 
ounce of vanity spoils a hundredweight of ‘merit.’ We feel no 
debt of gratitude for favours granted to satisfy personal vanity, 
though we expect it for our own. The educational slogan of ‘devel- 
oping the personality’, if divorced from religious principles, en- 
courages a perverted twist of self-regarding. In his Marian Year 
Encyclical, Pope Pius XII has this warning note: 
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Then there is the rising generation, high-spirited and over- 
confident of itself. We must pray earnestly and insistently that 
it may grow up pure and unsullied; . . . . that it may learn to 
submit its headlong ardour and impulsiveness to reasonable 
control and eluding the snares set to deprave it, direct its course 
to higher things, to what is beautiful, holy, worthy and noble.’ 

(Fulgens Corona, p.13) 


The self-regarding sentiment is touchy about the claims of 
justice: ‘my rights’; ‘my interests’; ‘my preserves’. Its climate 
is not the climate of love which ‘gives, hoping for nothing thereby’. 
It rules the law-courts, settles disputes, but unsettles hearts. 

Sentiments often clash. The sentiment of duty, of justice, may 
call for an action which the sentiment of sympathy, of generosity 
would forego. The sentiment of patriotism bids the young man 
fight for his country; the sentiment of home pleads for the mother’s 
grief at losing him. Hence no strong or worthwhile character 
can be formed unless a noble master-sentiment builds up a system 
gathering under it all other sentiments to be controlled. Modern 
psychologists insist on the work of internal harmonizing, called 
‘Integration’. 

It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 
—W. E.. Henley, Echoes, Invictus. 


They select the master-sentiment, according to their theories. 
Freud stresses the sex instinct; Adler the ‘will-to-power’; Jung is 
concerned with ‘introverts’ and ‘extroverts’, of whom the former, 
pre-occupied with self, their thoughts, dreams, fancies, give us 
artists, inventors, writers; the latter, interested in persons and 
things outside themselves, form the social-worker class. When 
religion is relegated to the back parlour, if indeed it be allotted 
any parlour, the sentiment of self-regard, in one form or another, 
gets pride of place. The consequences are disastrous to the in- 
dividual, to society. No true integration is possible, if we ignore 
the end of life. A man wrapped up in himself makes a very small 
parcel: opened, there is nothing worth keeping. 
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In the long, hidden life of our Lord, only one step of His is 
recorded, the Three Days’ Loss. Its outstanding lesson is the ideal 
of Sentiment Integration. He knew perfectly the anxiety He would 
cause in the hearts of Mary and Joseph. Who had a stronger filial 
sentiment than He? Higher claims, the highest, required the sub- 
ordination of that sentiment. It was necessary to teach us, in a 
forcible way, that the interests of God should dominate any 
human claim: ‘Did you not know that I must be about my Father’s 
business?’ 

Later, when on the active mission of spreading the kingdom, He 
must have astonished his hearers by the declaration that one 
could not be His disciple: if he ‘did not hate his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his 
own life also,’ (Luke 14. 26). Was He, who insisted that every 
‘jot and tittle of the law must be fulfilled,’ (Matt.5.18), abrogating 
the fourth commandment? Far from it! To the ruler seeking the 
way of salvation, He quoted it: ‘Honour thy father and mother;’ 
but He was driving home the truth that nothing is settled until it 
is settled right. First things must come first. Unless God, who is 
Father in Heaven, be loved first and before all else, and everything 
else be loved in and through Him, there can be no real love, the 
‘charity that never falleth away’; and, to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
gives the explanation: ‘I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Of whom all Mp aecay in heaven and earth is named,’ 
(Eph.3. 14,15). 

If love of God be not the master-sentiment, life is a failure: 
‘And every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is charity.’ (I Jo.4.7,8.). 


God’s Will in the Small Things of Life 


Desmond Cryan 


| Our lives are full of little happenings, small daily events that seem 
' not to matter very much. Yet their impact on our lives as a whole 
| is great. A life is given its trend far more by these small daily 
| occurrences than by the big matters and the big decisions we must 
| face. In the first place, they are more numerous, and it is apparent 
that God must and does attach great importance to them, else 
He would not send them in such abundance. 
_ Hence it is important that we train ourselves to search for the 
| Will of God in the small no less than the big events of life. There is 
_ nothing so small, though we are apt to forget it, that the Will of 
God does not enter in. Even the smallest things, the missing of 
‘that bus on your way to work, meeting that friend you had not 
seen for years when you were on your lunch hour break, missing 
that party. In all these things, if we can but see it, the Will of God 
| is to be traced. 
_ Daily, we read in the newspapers accounts of persons escaping 
death by the smallest of happenings. We are all familiar with 
_ instances of people barely missing a plane that crashed subsequently 
with total loss of life. In instances such as this, the hand of God is 
clearly evident. But even on a smaller scale, where life or death does 
not hang in the balance, we shall find the Will of God if we seek it. 
It is important that we do seek it. Only if we know it and resign 
ourselves to it can we hope to lead as perfect a life as we should. 
This is clearly proven by the lives of the saints. Not one of them 
could have reached the heights of sanctity were it not that they had 
learned the great lesson that God has something in mind for us - 
at every moment of life and that it is only by seeking to find out 
what this is and by putting it into effect that our lives can be per- 
fect. Having once learned this lesson, they found in earnestly 
applying it to their lives a joy they could never have believed 
possible. True, it was not always easy because in nine times out of 
ten it meant going against themselves, and doing what they felt 


least inclined to do. 
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But the overall effect on their lives was astounding, to judge 
by the accounts later penned either by themselves or biographers. 
It seemed as if into their lives had entered a new force comparable 
to the application of electricity to something previously done by 
hand. They found that their lives conformed to a certain plan. 
No longer was it a case of going from one thing to another each day 
in a more or less unthinking manner, as do the majority of us. 

They found now that at each and every corner of life there 
stretched before them a road to the right or the left and the straight 
road ahead. It was exciting to feel that everything mattered—that 
it was of vital importance to take the right road, that steps traced 
along the wrong roads were so many mistakes on the path of life, 
steps that it took precious time to retrace. ‘They thus turned to 
God for guidance and support at all times to beg that He would 
always show them the right road. We can learn a lesson from them. 
We, too, can train ourselves first, by searching to find out what is the 
Will of God for us at all times. The best way of doing this is by keep- 
ing ourselves from sin and by offering up all our daily doings and by 
prayer. Next, we can develop a kind of reflex, which makes us ask 
ourselves: Now, does this appear to be what God wants me to do 
under the circumstances? Or, when we have met with a little 
reverse in our plans, instead of getting into a violent temper, we 
can keep a check on ourselves, reminding ourselves that it is 
probable that this is what God intended for us, perhaps to keep 
us from sin, but most certainly because He sees that to allow things 
to work out as we want them would not in the long run be as good 
for us as the alternative He very often suggests. 

One of the great difficulties we have to overcome here is our 
inordinate attachment to our own wills. The majority of us are like 
spoilt children here. Because we want something, we think it is 
good for us, and react violently when we know we will not or 
- cannot get it. We see in the frustration of our desires a bad omen, 
as if we each could control our destinies by deciding for ourselves 
what is good for us and what not. 

Adam’s sin was that he wanted the power to decide what was 
good and what bad for himself—which is why he yielded to Eve’s 
inducement to taste of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge—of 
Good and Evil. But this was the very tree God forbade him to 
eat of. God alone decides what is good and what evil. But to return 
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_to the saints—at first they found it was difficult to have what one 
|had set one’s heart upon refused. But with practice and per- 
/severence, they found it became not only easier but actually a joy. 
| Just as a child lives a more serene, a more secure life by allowing 
| its parents, who are much wiser and more experienced, to make its 
decisions for it, so a child of God finds that it is better to leave 
‘it to his Father to decide whether a thing should be had or not. 
The perfect life is that in which God’s Will is allowed free reign. 
| Not, indeed, that it is always easy to know exactly what is required 
jof us. But when in difficulty, we should be prepared to wait patiently 
‘doing nothing that we think may not be the right thing. And we 
'should pray more earnestly. 
| There is little that hinders our spiritual life more than to be 
/carrying around with us a load of frustration, vexation and annoy- 
‘ance because things are not running as smoothly for us as we 
/convince ourselves we have a right to expect. It does require 
effort to take ourselves in hand and say: ‘Now, look here, any little 
things that may have gone wrong have done so simply because that 
is how God willed it, for my own Good or that of others.’ 
Applying this to our lives can transform them. Our whole out- 
‘look can be changed. Instead of going around as do so many 
with a constantly overhanging feeling of not doing well unless 
favoured with some exceptional stroke of good fortune, we shall 
‘feel cheerful and contented. A feeling of exhilaration accompanies 
‘the knowledge that our life is conformable to a definite pattern 
‘and has shape. As Thomas Merton said, ‘Man is not meant to 
| live the life of a stray dog forever searching for a bone.’ 
| Few things are as comforting as to feel that an ever loving Father 
‘is forever keeping an eye on us as we go through life. All we need 
is to develop the habit of trying to see at every turn and corner 
‘of life the hand of God, whose every act is dictated by a boundless 
love for each one of us, as if we were the only person in the world. 
It is an attitude that it takes time and toil to develop, but there is 
‘nothing in this world, be it riches or renown, that will so fully 


repay us. 


For Busy Tertiaries 
M. R. 


Busy TERTIARIES, and they must be many, may sometimes find 
the Little Office long and a burden. To get to know it better, to 
study it, is a great relief from this sense of strain. Does this 
sound like adding labour to labour? What is study? The Latin 
studium means zeal, eagerness, busy-ness, fondness, and therefore 
effort, about something. Who does not know that study loses al! 
its terrors when it springs from zeal, eagerness, fondness? Te 
adapt a phrase of St. Augustine, we do not feel the trouble, or if 
we feel the trouble, we love the trouble. We can come to rest in the | 
Office, to see that it simplifies the complicated claims of life, rises 
above them, transfuses them with light from another sphere. 

We know that when we pray for spiritual gifts we shall be 
heard. We know that the Church is wiser about our needs than we. 
We know that the Church’s prayer is more effectual than our own: — 
‘There is someone, that is the Church, that has more wit than 
any single’ soul—Someone of greater strength than one alone 
that stumbles on towards the goal,’ wrote Claudel. 


The Little Office (of Our Lady) has in the Dominican Rite an 
advantage, we might almost say an attraction, in including all the 
Gradual Psalms every day. The name Gradual, from gradus, a 
step, is most generally explained as meaning that these ‘songs 
of steps’ were sung by Jewish pilgrims going up to Jerusalem at the 
three great annual feasts. Be that as it may, St. Jerome comments 
that ‘the fifteen Gradual Psalms lead us by certain advances to 
the highest things, so that we say in the courts of the Lord: Behold 
now bless ye the Lord, all ye servants of the Lord, in the courts 
of the house of our God.’* 


The first, No. 119, with which we begin the day at Prime, is 
an admirable introductory prayer, especially for times of strain and 


* ‘The quotation from St. Jerome is in Boylan, Vol. II, p . 279. It runs: Quindecim 
graduum psalmi per quosdam profectus nos ad summa perducunt, ut in Domini 
atriis possimus dicere: Ecce nunc benedicite Dominum, omnes servi Domini, 
in atriis domus Dei ejus. 

The last word, ejus, is puzzling: am I safe in disregarding it? 
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i difficulty. ‘When I am in trouble I cry to the Lord and He hears 
/me.’ (Those learned in the grammar of the Psalms tell us that 
lin this and many similar verses the sense is not merely past, but 
also present and future). There are two themes in this psalm, 


If 


the distress of the Psalmist at the wily and slanderous attacks 
lof his enemies—which will be fiercely punished—and his utter 
‘weariness at living among hostile and quarrelsome people. (‘The 
inhabitants of Cedar were nomads of Arabia). He hates lying 
| tongues and longs for peace. Another Old Testament writer, the 
{prophet Zachary, whose words are reiterated on week-days in 
' Prime of the Divine Office, promises great happiness to God’s 
| people, but on a condition: ‘only love ye truth and peace, thus 
| saith the Lord of hosts’. In the words of Psalmist and Prophet we 
can see, since Our Lord’s teaching, wide-reaching suggestions: 
they seem to raise echoes in the distances of our thought. 


Truth. We are reminded of our motto Veritas and all that it 
implies. ‘Other Orders,’ says Pére Joret, ‘have Pax or Caritas or 
Gloria Dei. None of these is outside the orbit of the Dominican 
soul, but she will reach them by the way of truth: it is in the light 
of truth that she looks at everything.’ We pray to be delivered 
from the wily and lying tongues of others. But we also take 
warning and pray to be kept, ourselves, from their sins and their 
| punishments. And as ‘out of the abundance of the heart the 
_mouth speaketh’, we pray, not only not to speak untruth, but 
not to be untrue in thought or act. We have Truth on our lips, 
in our minds, in our actions, when our words, thoughts, and deeds 
correspond to reality. What a number of things, besides spoken 
untruth, offend against reality: insincerity, vanity, pretentiousness, 
human respect, pride, unconscientiousness, every sort of dis- 
honesty! Let us say it again, when we are at one with reality we 
have truth. God is the great essential Reality, the ‘sweet First 
Truth’ as St. Catherine says. To think that we can rise out of 
unrealities and gradually nearer to Him, only by reciting our 
psalm earnestly, by praying for the gift of truth! 


And then peace. We pray to be released from our daily trials, 
but also for patience—‘tribulation worketh patience’, from which 
springs peace, outward and inward. Patience and peace exclude 
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anger, irritability, ill-will, fear, despondency. As we think specially _ 
in the Little Office of Our Lady and her Son, we see them as © 
models of patient acceptance. No one could ever say as Christ 
could, ‘With them that hated peace I was peaceable.’ In the © 
same sense are explained the prophetic words of our first Vesper 
psalm, ‘He will drink of the torrent in the way, therefore, shall 
he lift up the head’; that is, Christ was to taste of the torrent of 
life’s troubles, and then to be glorified. We say it repeatedly in | 
Holy Week, He became obedient “even to the death of the cross, 
for which cause God also hath exalted Him’. 


With the ideal of truth and peace, and the confident hope of 
getting them because we desire and ask for them, we may well 
begin our day with courage. Our brethren are asking for them, 
the Church is asking for them. She does it continually at Mass: 
send forth Thy light and Thy truth, order our days in Thy peace, 
mercifully grant peace in our days, give us peace, and so on, 
She does it emphatically in Collects for Whitsuntide. On Whit 
Monday: O God, who didst send down the Holy Ghost on Thine 
apostles, listen favourably to the prayers of Thy people: that Thou 
mayest bestow peace on us to whom Thou hast given faith. On 
Ember Wednesday: May the Comforter, who proceedeth from 
Thee, enlighten our minds, we beseech Thee O Lord, and lead us 
into all truth, as Thy Son hath promised. 


ee 


Blessed be that God, the Father of our Lord, fesus Christ, 
Who in His great mercy has begotten us anew, making 
nope live in us through the resurrection of Fesus Christ 
from the dead. We are to share an inheritance that ts 
incorruptible, inviolable, unfading, stored up for you in 
heaven.—St. Peter: First Epistle, c. 1. 


Has He not saved us and called us to a vocation of holiness? 
It was not because of anything we had done; we owe it to His 
own design, to the grace lavished on us, long ages ago, in 
Christ Fesus. Now it has come to light, since our Saviour 
Fesus Christ came to enlighten us; now he has annulled death, 
now he has shed abroad the rays of life and immortality. 
—St. Paul to Timothy, c. 8. 


The Priesthood of the Faithful 


II. At Mass 
Colman O’ Neill, O.P. 


SEARCHING into the heart of the Mystery of Christ—which St. 


Augustine used to tell his people, ‘is the mystery of yourselves’— 
we must not presume to look for understanding. The most we 


may hope for is to find an approach, to develop an attitude, to 


_ impose some order on reflections. We have to try to recapture St. 


Augustine’s grandiose image of the Whole Christ, Head and 


| members, rising up out of the flux of history, holding aloft to the 


heavenly Father the Body and the Blood as a constant token of 
worship and of love. We have to see Christ as the One Priest; 
His sacrifice as the one, master sacrifice. Christ is Alpha, the 


' Beginning: on Calvary, single-handed, He made the definitive 


submission of the human race to the Creator. Christ is Omega, 
the End: when the history of each human soul has been written 


it will be seen that the Book of Life is nothing but an extended 
| commentary on Calvary. The Last Judgment will be the mani- 
_ festation before all creation of the meaning of St. Paul’s saying 
_ that ‘there is nothing but Christ in any of us’ (Coloss., ui, IT; 


Knox tr.). : 

The power enjoyed by all Christians to enter into this universal 
movement of worship springing from Calvary is known as the 
priesthood of the faithful. We have seen that this is just another 
way of looking at the life of grace in the soul. It is a manner of 
speaking of the spiritual life, not in general terms of virtues and 


' vices, which would be acceptable to any good pagan, but taking 


into account the concrete, historical circumstances of redemption 


_ through Christ. If we go a step farther and consider the fact that 
' Christ has instituted a visible Church with a system of sacraments 


in which He is personally active in the sanctification of souls, we 
have to modify in its turn our basic notion of the general priest- 
hood, which as we saw in a previous article is the power to offer 
interior, spiritual sacrifice in union with Christ. Sanctifying grace 
which could exist in the soul of even a pagan of good will is suth- 
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cient to make us members of the One Priest, in that limited sense. 
But if we are to co-operate with Christ’s external worship of His 
Father and His sanctifying of men in the sacraments, something 
more is needed, something which will extend the activity of grace 
to the visible plane of the sacraments. This linking of the interior 
priesthood of the faithful with the ritual of the Church is achieved 
on the one hand by the character of Orders, on the other by the 
character of Baptism. “The Sacrament of Holy Orders confers an 
indelible character shaping sacred ministers to the likeness of 
Christ the Priest and enabling them to perform the lawful acts of 
religion by which men are sanctified and God duly glorified 
according to the divine ordinance..... 

‘In the Eucharistic Sacrifice the priest acts in the name of the 
people precisely and only because he represents the person of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, considered as Head of all the members and 
offering Himself for them. The priest, therefore, approaches the 
altar as Christ’s minister, lower than Christ but higher than the 
people. The people, on the other hand, because it in no way 
represents the person of the Divine Redeemer and is not mediator 
between itself and God, can in no way possess the priestly right. . .. 

‘Yet it must be said that the faithful do also offer the Divine 
victim, though in a different manner..... And there is no wonder 
that the faithful are accorded this privilege: by reason of their 
baptism Christians are in the Mystical Body and become by a 
common title members of Christ the Priest; by the “character”’ 
that is graven on their souls they are appointed to the worship of 
God, and therefore, according to their condition, they share in the 
priesthood of Christ Himself.—Pope Pius XII: Mediator Dei. 

It is into this broad picture of the one, master sacrifice of the 
One Priest in which all Christians take part that we must fit our 
considerations of the Mass and of the part that the faithful play 
in it. The Mass is so over-powering and so hidden a mystery that 
we can only too easily become bewildered and hopelessly confused 
looking for an explanation that is beyond our powers. There is a 
place for patient, reasoned enquiry; but we must beware when we 
pore over the inexplicable detail of doctrine that we do not lose 
sight of the general background and because of this fail to realise 
the essential simplicity of the divine plan for salvation through the 
Church. In all that follows we must keep constantly in our minds that 
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what we are trying to do is to discover how presence at Mass 


procures for the faithful a new and special participation in that 
enduring sacrifice of the Whole Christ in which they are already 
involved by reason of their general priesthood of grace. 

We could become involved at this point, asking ourselves: 
What is a sacrifice? This is one of those questions that lead the 
eye away from the general scheme and fix it on a fascinating but 
baffling detail. It is a pity that it is discussed at so great length 
by spiritual writers, because there is a short cut to the answer. 
We as Christians are not concerned with some hypothetical re- 
ligious system that could satisfy the debt of homage due to the 


_ Creator on the part of the human creature. The sacrifice of the 


Christian religion is Calvary; and every Mass is a sacrifice. The 
Church teaches this; and this is all we need to know. It is up to us 


| to adapt our ideas of sacrifice to the Mass; and not attempt to 
| impose preconceived notions on simple fact. But why do we offer 
' sacrifice? We offer sacrifice for much the same reason that we give 
a present to our parents. We want to show our gratitude and our 
_ love in some external, tangible fashion. The trifle given by a child 


to its father has no intrinsic value; it may be quite useless; and yet 
the father, if he has the heart of a father, will say: ‘That’s just what 
I wanted.’ It is what he wanted; not for what it is in itself but for 


| what it is meant to express. The Father knows that his child loves 


Him, but He wants to hear him say so. He wants a sign of love. 
Calvary was a sign of love. The execution of Christ on the rise 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, the spilling of His Blood until the 


_ last drop was drained from His Body, this was the sign that was 
_ shown to the world of the love that redeemed the world. It was 
| the sign of the love of Christ for his Father, a love that spoke for 
| the hearts of all men silenced by sin. He was the priest of that 
| redemptive community. That is to say, he was designated by 
| God as the one who would formally declare his own death as the 


official, liturgical expression of his homage. This simple idea 


| which reduces priesthood to its bare essentials is usually formulated: 
| Christ ‘offered’ himself, or, better, ‘offered’ his Body and Blood 


on Calvary. These ways of speaking are quite correct, but perhaps a 
little confusing. They may leave us with the impression that Christ 
gave His Body and Blood to God (as a child gives a gift to its 
father) and that it was the precious character of the gift that pleased 
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the Father. This was not the important thing. The offering by 
Christ of His Body and Blood on Calvary was pleasing to the 
Father and won the salvation of all men only because it was the 
sign or token of the hidden love and worship of Christ. 

Here is the one sacrifice of Christianity. By Faith in this sacrifice 
all men may be saved. But may Christians offer no sacrifices of 
their own? It is not a question of interior, spiritual sacrifices. These 
cannot satisfy man’s desire for symbol and ritualism. It might 
appear that there is an insoluble dilemma involved in Christianity. 
There is only one acceptable sacrifice. And men must be able to 
make their own gifts to their heavenly Father, must signify and 
‘nourish by signs their love for Him, must find outlet in the supreme 
act of religion for their donation of themselves to God. 

It is to satisfy this religious instinct in the man of devotion 
that we have the Mass. It is the breath-taking glory of the Mass 
that it is the sacrifice of Christ. It is natural that this consideration 
should fill our minds; but we must not allow it to obscure the fact 
that the primary purpose of the Mass is to provide a sacrifice for men, 
to provide, that is, some form of outward observance by which 
men may express their willingness to serve God in all the ways 
that He demands. It is only because the sacrifice of Calvary is all- 
competent, because all sacrifices must be incorporated into that 
sacrifice, that man’s daily sacrifice must be in some way also the 
sacrifice of Christ. The dilemma of the one sacrifice and the many 
is resolved in the mystery of the sacrament of the Eucharist. The 
Mass is the sacrifice of Calvary; yet each Mass is a distinct offering. 
Each Mass is a sacrifice because it is the sacrifice of Calvary. 

Let us approach the mystery with the humanism of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas in their writings on the sacraments, making our 
starting-point the part to be played by the faithful in the Mass. 

The sacraments are signs of Faith; we use them to proclaim our 
Faith in the saving merits of Christ and in His promise to pour 
out his grace on us when we carry out these ceremonies. The 
Mass is the most perfect sign of Faith that we can make because 
it is a sacrifice; that is, its ceremonial is designed to signify in 
public fashion the desire of the man of good will to place his life 
in the hands of God and devote it to His service by obedience 
to His will. By it all the faithful, but especially the congregation 
present in the church, externalise their Faith and Charity. The 
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very presence of the faithful, grouped together as a congregation 
acknowledging the sole competence of the celebrant to perform 
the ritual which is to clothe their devotion, is a sign of their desire 
to take part in the sacrifice of the altar. If ee have no such desire, 
not even the most rudimentary willingness to serve, they have 
no place here. The ceremony is a meaningless ritual for them. 

The sacrificial symbolism of the Mass is highly refined. There is 
nothing of the slaughter-house atmosphere of the old Jewish 
Temple, with the hubbub of the animals and the blood running 
in channels from the altar. We must advance step by step, not 
rushing forward precipitately. For the moment we are not going 
to think of Christ as offering the Mass. We are thinking only of 
the men and women in the congregation and why they are here. 
On the table of the altar there is to be seen merely what appears 
to be bread placed side by side with wine. This is to serve as the 
sign of our deepest movements of self-surrender to our God. But 
this is the acceptable sign, the acceptable offering (the two words 


|. mean exactly the same), prescribed by divine revelation. 


This sign is acceptable (we are still not thinking of Christ’s 
presence in the Mass) because it represents or commemorates 
the immolation of Calvary when the blood of Christ was shed from 
His body. The bread stands for the sacred Body; the wine for 


| the precious Blood. By making this symbol of Calvary the vehicle 


for expressing outwardly their own interior self-offering, the 


| members of the congregation effectively proclaim their belief 


that their power to make such an offering (their grace) hangs 
upon the merits of the Cross and that therefore their sacrifice, 
if it is to be pleasing to God, must be in some way inserted into, 


| made a part of, the unique sacrifice of Christ. 


The Mass is ineffably more wonderful than this. When the 


celebrant designates at the consecration the symbolic value of the 
_ bread and wine his words are given power actually to bring about 


what they speak of. What were bread and wine are now in very 


_ deed the immolated Body and Blood. Through the priest, Christ 
in heaven sets forth in the adorable sacrament on the altar the 


sacrificial sign which was on Calvary the outward expression of 


| his redemptive love. Through the priest, Christ now actually 
_ offers his sacrifice so that what is now present on the altar actually 
| signifies all the homage of the soul of Christ, as He stands before 
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the Father in the heavenly court, worshipping Him and offering 
Him on behalf of men the meritorious worth of his redemptive 
sufferings. The outward drama of Calvary has passed, but the 
love that it clothed is given expression anew on the altar through 
the Eucharist. 

In the act of transubstantiation and in the éeonaplistiinets of 
Christ’s own sacrifice the congregation has no part whatever. 
This is the whole burden of Pius XII in the encyclical, Mediator 
Dei, and in his later addresses of 2 November, 1954, where he 
said: ‘The celebrating priest, acting in the person of Christ, sacrifices 
and he alone; not the people . . . who in no way sustain the person 
of Christ in his offering of the sacrifice.’ This is why the Pope 
denies to the faithful a ‘true and proper’ priesthood; why he denies 
that the congregation ‘concelebrates’, or that it ‘represents the 
person of Christ’. 

Indeed, it betrays a complete misconception of the purpose 
of the Mass to minimise the diversity of function of the congrega- 
tion and the priest. The role of the priest is to represent another, 
Christ the’ Head, and the corporate body of the Church. Acting 
as an official minister he draws down into this church the sacrifice 
of Christ himself. Even had every Christian the power to do this, 
he would not for that reason be able to offer the Mass personally 
as his own sacrifice. He would not be able to adopt as the expression 
of his own self-offering the self-same sign that expresses the re- 
demptive love of Christ. For this another power is required, that 
of the character of Baptism, And it is for no other reason than that 
they should worship in this way that the faithful attend Mass. 
For it must never be forgotten that the symbol of Calvary was 
originally placed on the altar in order that it might serve as just 
such an expression of the congregation’s self-offering; and it 
retains this purpose even now when the centre of gravity has 
moved over to the side of Christ. 

With the entrance of Christ into the ritual of the faithful’s 
sacrifice, it is no longer a question of the congregation having to 
make worthy an empty symbol; it is a question of how they can 
make this supremely worthy symbol (it expresses the worship 
of Christ Himself) the sign of their own devotion, deficient in 
itself but deriving from Christ’s devotion power of pleasing God 
and obtaining His blessings. 
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In one sense the sacramental offering of the Body and Blood 
by the celebrant already signifies the congregation’s interior 
sacrifice in so far as it signifies the mediatorial worship of Christ 
which is the source of all our worship. It was to this truth that St. 
Augustine pointed as the ground for the common offering of the 
Mass. At Mass, the faithful supply in their own hearts the worship 
of the Father which on Calvary was present in the heart of Christ 
on their behalf. Through the Mass, the offering of the Body and 
Blood which on Calvary expressed all the goodness and devoton of all 
men in its source, 1s made to express day by day that same goodness and 
devotion as it flows through the hearts of succeeding generation of 
Christians. 'Thus the Church literally fills up what is lacking to the 
sufferings of Christ, since her Charity is now explicitly signified by 
the identical offering which on Calvary signified the Charity of the 
- Church as it was included in Christ’s. 

To celebrate Mass, to bring the sacrifice of Christ on to the altar, 
no other human agent is needed than an ordained priest. So far 
- what has been achieved is a new and mysterious form of expressing 
outwardly the devotion of Christ. But why has this been done? 
Not because Christ’s sacrifice is any way deficient. It is on account 
of the faithful. It isin fact only when the faithful supply the worship 
of the individual that something has been added, something for 
which there can be no substitute; and now the offering of the Head 
becomes the sacrifice of the Whole Christ. For that there is demand- 
ed of the laity moral effort, a life of virtue, spiritual sacrifices, all 
that the Fathers insisted on when they spoke of the royal priest- 
hood of the faithful. ‘And this immolation,’ writes Pius XII, ‘is 
not restricted to the liturgical sacrifice. .-. . But, inevitably, it is 
when the faithful are taking part in the liturgical action... . that 
their Faith will more eagerly work by Charity and their devotion 
grow more fervent.’ 

Thus, although the character of Baptism gives us a special 
share in the priesthood of Christ—and specifically in his offering 
of the Mass—it is of no value to us except it is exercised in con- 
junction with our primary participation in his priesthood by grace. 
We must have a ‘character’ if we are to gain entry into the sacra- 
mental world to which the Mass belongs. But it is simply the key. 
It is the voice by which we may make ourselves heard in the Mass 
but we must have something to say, we must bear some offering 
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of our own to the sacrifice. The Mass is not a substitute for per- 
sonal devotion. It is meant to give an intensification to the share 
which we have in the sacrifice of Christ by our priesthood of grace 
and virtue. At Mass the union of the members with the One Priest 
is extended beyond the realm of simple Faith in that we truly and 
in fact offer to God the Eucharistic Body and Blood of Christ. The 
character gives us a new means of worship. Through it the priest- 
hood of the faithful gains a new effectiveness and a new possibility 
of development. 

The value of the Mass depends primarily on the merits of Christ 
which the offering primarily expresses. There is no growth in 
Charity in the offering of the Mass—it is a sacrifice, a gift to God, 
an act of propitiation and of thanksgiving, a pleading for grace. 
But because of the intimate and special way in which the con- 
gregation enters into the sacrifice of Christ at Mass each of its 
members shares in a special way and more abundantly in the fruits 
of the Mass in proportion to the acts of Charity, Religion and the 
other virtues that he makes in the offering. Every grace that comes 
to him is a ‘communion’ with the Eucharistic Christ, since it is the 
Eucharistic sacrifice of the Whole Christ that draws down all 
graces upon the world. ‘The Mass means union with Christ. It 
presupposes it, at least in an initial degree. It promotes it. Today’s 
Mass is fulfilled in the offering of tomorrow’s Mass. The daily 
sacrifice forms an ascending spiral of the Charity of Christ raising 
the recurring cycle of history into the realm of the divine, announc- 
ing the death of the Lord until he come (I Cor., xi, 26). It is here 
that the Mystery of Christ becomes our mystery. 

This is the sacrifice of the Whole Christ without which the 
sacrifice of Calvary is vain. St. Augustine dared to say: Sacrificium 
Christi sine tuo non valet. We gladly make the phrase our own: 
Christ’s sacrifice, if it be not filled up by our sacrifices, availeth 
nothing. This is the thought we must keep before us when we go 
to Mass. 


From The Cross Springs Life* 


A Dominican Congregation in Trinidad 
Stephen Cullen, O.P. 


‘And thy people shall be all just: they shall inherit the land 

for ever, the branch of my planting, the work of my hand, to 

glorify Me. The least shall become a thousand, and a little 

one a most strong nation: I, the Lord, will suddenly do this 
thing in its time.’ (Is., LX). 


| THE DoMINICANS, sons and daughters of St. Dominic, celebrate 
| this year the centenary of a new branch which sprang from the 
| parent-tree in the 19th century. We wish people a Happy Birthday 


because we are glad that they were born and glad that they are 


still alive. 


Today and tomorrow have been selected by the Sisters for the 


| formal celebration of their centenary and we are here to thank 


God with them for the many blessings bestowed on their congrega- 
tion, and to congratulate them on the rooth birthday of the French 
Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, of Etrepagny, of the 


} Third Order of Penance of St. Dominic. 


This new branch of the Dominican Family has borne much 


| fruit and it is my privilege to describe for you some of the major 


events in its story, and to paint a small word-picture of some of 


| the outstanding personalities that have found God’s graces along 
| the Dominican Way of Life. But first I will tell you briefly about 
the Dominican Order, I will describe the parent and then the child. 


The Order of Preachers was founded by St. Dominic in the early 
13th century, 1216. He was a Spaniard and a man of keen intelligence 


_who feeling the pulse of his times saw the need for a new remedy 


of its ills. Along with other holy men, Pope Innocent III, the 


* A Sermon preached at Holy Name Convent, Trinidad, for the centenary of 
the foundation of the Dominican Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, of 
Etrepagny. 
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greatest Pope of the Middle Ages, and St. Francis of Assisi, a 
personal friend, St. Dominic outlined a new way or rather a 
new emphasis on the old way of monastic life. Up to that time, 
men and women, wishing to give their lives to the service of 
God and live in community under the vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, joined and stayed in the same monastery all their 
time, confining their activities within the monastery precincts 
and the surrounding villages. 


The monasteries were centres of prayer, culture and learning, 
pioneers of civilization, places of refuge for the sick and poor, for 
the scholar and traveller. Towns and universities grew up around 
them, they were the hub of the daily life of thousands. 

During the 12th century, because of the opening up of trade with 
the East and the subsequent growth of new towns and cities, and 
the survival of old heresies and the arrival of new ones, the need 
arose for a mobile force of capable preachers. Dominic Guzman 
saw the need and created the remedy. His friars were to be free 
to move from town to town, from country to country, and later, 
from continent to continent, to appear where danger to the Faith 
threatened. His men were to be holy and learned, students and 
lovers of Sacred Doctrine, able to teach and persuade. Contemplari 
et contemplata alis traders, to taste Divine Truth and share it 
out to all. 


God blessed St. Dominic’s work and gave it increase. It spread 
all over the world, so that now his sons and daughters are found 
on every land. The Order was divided into the First Order, of 
priests and brothers, the Second Order of nuns, who devote their 
lives to prayer and penance, as in the Rosary Convent at St. Ann’s, 
and the Third Order, who devote their lives to prayer and penance 
and active good works. Some members of the Third Order live 
in community and take the vows of Religion, some stay in their 
homes. 


The First Order is divided into Provinces, English, German, 
French, and so on, the Third Order of Nuns is divided into 
congregations, based on the same national division as the Provinces. 
In France there are over half-a-dozen congregations. Now we 
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can see where the French Congregation of Etrepagny belongs 
in the great Dominican Family. 


By God’s grace the Order has given to the Church seventeen 
canonized saints. St. Thomas of Aquin, Universal Doctor and 
| Official Theologian, St. Albert the Great, Doctor and Patron of 
| the Sciences, St. Louis Bertrand, Apostle of the West Indies, 
' St. Catherine of Siena, St. Rose of Lima, first canonized saint 
_ of the New World, are among them. It has also given three hundred 
| Blesseds, four Popes, seventy Cardinals, and over three thousand 


| bishops. 


Thousands of men and women in the last 700 years have worn 
the white uniform of St. Dominic and St. Catherine, and deserved 
| the epithet used by Pope Honorius III: Champions of the Faith 
| and true Lights of the world. 


| Bonnay 


It all began in a little village called Bonnay, in the diocese of 
| Auton, in France. Three Sisters, Louise and Marie and Eugenie 
| Bonnardel, wanted to give themselves to God and the service of 
| poor children, so they opened a school. Later, on the advice and 
| encouragement of their bishop, and after visiting the Curé of Ars, 
now known as St. Jean Marie Vianney, they decided to go a step 
further and become nuns. They went to a Third Order Convent 
'school at Chalon and met the Mistress of Novices there, Meére 
' St. Dominique de la Croix, and she was generously given to 
them as their guide and pedagogue unto Christ and St. Dominic. 


Marie-Therese-Josephine Gand was born in 1819, at Boulay in 
‘Lorraine. She joined Chalon at the age of nineteen, and was soon 
|seen to be a nun filled with high and noble desires, of quick 
jintelligence and clever organizing ability. Eventually she was 
| Mistress of the school, and later held the important office of 
| Mistress of Novices. 


Mére Dominique chose as the motto of her new little family the 
| Christian device and law, IN CrucE Vi1TA, which I will translate, 
|from the Cross springs Life. This spiritual fact was verified in 
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her own life and in the story of her Congregation in France, and 
localised for us in Trinidad at Cocorite, Belmont, Chacachacare and 
Holy Name. 


The life of Mére Dominique has two distinct parts, one 
completing the other, the time of trial and downright persecution, 
and then ‘the hundredfold’ promised by Our Lord to those who 
generously accept the grace of His cross. To put a theological 
finger on the divine purpose of trials, human pride and self- 
sufficiency must be whittled away, and faith in His words and 
promise proved. 


The crosses God sent came from friends and declared enemies; 
they were trials of the interior spirit and the hard world outside 
the convent. God often withdrew His consolations from her, 
leaving her soul arid and dry. Friends promised financial help and 
moral support and failed her. A revolting attack in the anti- 
clerical papers of the day preceded the expulsion of religious 
communities from France. Often the little group of women went 
hungry and in fear of their lives during the Franco-Prussian war. 
Sickness and death stole young and promising daughters from 
the good Mother. 


The idea of bringing nuns to Cocorite (opened in 1845) began in 
the mind of Sir Arthur Gordon (later Lord Stanmore), who was well 
aware of the unpleasant state of things in the settlement. Only the 
more healthy among the lepers had a chance to survive; the rest 
were neglected, as frequently happens in mere money-paid care 
of the sick. No doctor, no nurses went there; and, the story runs, 
‘food was thrown at them, their wounds were unwashed and 
without dressings’. There was lack of sufficient water and sanitation. 


To visit a leprosarium is always an ordeal, but it was heroic in 
those days. 


Fifteen nuns came in 1868, and on Good Friday started their 
work. It was the day of the death of Him of Whom the prophet 
Isaias had said, ‘Putavimus eum quasi leprosum, He seemed to us 
like unto a leper’. Thus began the glorious work of Cocorite, 
continued at Chacachacare, the daily washing and dressing of 
the sores and stumps of the sufferers of the most loathsome 
disease it is man’s lot to carry. 
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The nuns did their work for the love of God and the bodily and 
‘spiritual welfare of the patients. There was always a physical 
repugnance in their work, but by God’s grace and their generous 
response to it, they worked with joy and loved to serve Christ in 
the person of these poor wretches; behind the ugliness and filth 
and smell they saw a soul, created and redeemed by God. 


In 1869, the Archbishop wrote to Mére Dominique, ‘My Very 
|Rev. Mother, I have a sad duty to fulfil in your regard. You 
shave no doubt heard that yellow fever, which had not appeared in 
Trinidad since 1852, was raging at this moment in the West 
Indies, and had already carried off two Dominicans, two Fathers 
teaching at the College of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, and one 
Sister of St. Joseph of Cluny. The scourge has just attacked your 
Community at Cocorite ... Four Sisters have died; Sister Agnes 
(aged 27), Sister Magdalen (32), Sister St. John (22), Sister 
‘Catherine Lucy (31). Five others are ill at this moment, the 
Rev. Mother Prioress (aged 51, Louise Bonnardel), and Sister 
}Osanna (28)..... I understand what terrible sorrow this calamity 
will bring to your maternal heart; but I trust that Our Lord will 
\bestow on you the graces you so much need at this moment. 
‘I am convinced that these losses can be repaired in time, and that 
iGod will bring good out of evil. . .. Father Joachim Louis, 
Archbisop of Port-of-Spain. 

‘P.S.—I re-open my letter to announce to you what will be 
another cruel rending of your heart... .’ and he tells her of the 
death of five more. . . . Mére Dominic went down on her knees 
and said the De Profundis. . . . Nine died out of fifteen. (The 
names of the other three are: Sister Josephine (42); Sister Mary 
\30), and Sister Hyacinth (30). The good Mother accepted the 
cross, called for volunteers and selected four from the many who 
jwished to follow their gallant Sisters into exile and possible 
death. Erant gigantes.... 


it These were young French women, some from the cultured and 
\Christian homes of the upper-classes, others the daughters of 
‘bomfortable farmers. They left father and mother, brother and 
:hister, home, comfort; they left their country and not to nurse 
their own in a spacious well-equipped hospital, but to nurse the 


Negro and Indian leper, in the shacks at Cocorite. 
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Among the other crosses were the difficulties of a foreign 
language, and English is a most tortuous and illogical language 
to learn; the procrastination and manana of Government officials; 
the lack of adequate facilities for nursing, the small-mindedness 
and jealousy of the sects. 


There were about seventy lepers in the first years; in 1915 a Law © 
was passed enforcing the compulsory segregation of lepers; there — 
were about five hundred lepers in the Settlement in 1921; in 1922 © 
began the move to Chacachacare*, which was completed by 1926. _ 


Belmont 


In 1876 the Dominicans were asked to take over the Orphanage, 
which had been started by Pére Mariano Forrestier, O.P., parish 
priest of the Rosary Parish, the ‘Vincent de Paul of Trinidad’, 
in 1871. One day of that year a four-year-old girl was discovered 
in a room, standing by the bed of her mother, who had been 
murdered two days before by the child’s father. Later in the 


day a poor woman died in the Colonial Hospital leaving her © 
little boy of four without any living relative. Fr. Forrestier brought © 


them home. He bought a little cottage in Belmont and arranged 
for some pious lay-Tertiaries to look after them. Within a year 
there were seventy children. A Monsieur Le Roy bought the land 
and gave it to Fr. Forrestier, and he started to build. This great 
priest could be seen three or four times a week going about the 
streets with a donkey and cart, begging for his children. Two of 
the Tertiaries, Madame Casimer Alcazar and Miss Stephanie 
Blanc, could often be seen in those days, with baskets under 
their arms, begging from door to door. With other pious men and 


women helping him, Pére Forrestier gathered more and more | 
children. The nuns came; a convent was built with a chapel 


attached. 


Thus began the greatest Christian Institution in Trinidad. 
There are now over six hundred children, and what do they get 
there? Food, clothing, a shelter, school, a trade, all these things, 
but best of all they get love and security and Mothers. See for 
yourself that hive of activity and the happy smiling faces. 


* A small island off Trinidad. 
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There are only six hundred children there, but four orphanages . 
_ could be filled with all the children who need food, a bed, clothes 
f and love and security . . . in John-John, Sea-Lots and Shanty- 
Town, and in the other slums and bush-shacks of this small island. 


| Holy Name 


Mére Dominique came over to Trinidad to see her daughters in 
1890; she was then seventy-one years. The years had made her 
a saint, everyone remarked on her charm and graciousness, her 
regal bearing. She was a tall stately person, and grace and nature 
had made her a queen among women. She stayed six months, 
and during that time celebrated her Golden Jubilee and was 
presented with the land and first buildings of Holy Name. A 
rich widow, Madame Campbell, in thanksgiving to God for the 
death-bed conversion of her husband from being an Anglican, 
offered this land to the nuns for whatever work they wished. 
- The nuns moved the girls from Belmont to Holy Name, and 
opened a hostel for poor working girls. 


Later, in 1903, a number of French families in the city asked 
the nuns to open a school to give their children a French education. 
Since then the Holy Name has grown and always the children 
there have had a warm affection and loyalty for the nuns. It has 
been a true Alma Mater, fostering in the children a love of God, 
giving them a sound education, making them feel the attraction 
of Christian holiness. Visit the school anytime, there is always 
something on, class, games, plays, Guides, Legion, always too, 
smiles and happy faces. 


In 1903, the nuns were asked to run for a while, the Convent of 
the Good Shepherd, a reformatory for girls; this they continued 
to do until 1922. Now it is called The Girls’ Industrial School 
and is in the capable hands of the Carmelite Sisters. 


Great French Nuns of the Dominican Order in Trinidad 


I have selected a little litany of names that will recall to your 
memories and admiration the pioneers of the great works done in 
the eighty-six years since the first fifteen landed from the Royal 
Mail boat, in 1868. They were all Mother Prioresses, the leaders, 
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but they could do nothing without the love and loyalty of their 
subjects, as a General can do nothing without the obedience and 
courage and high morale of his troops. 


Mére THOMAS DES ANGES . . . as a young professed sister, she 
was in such weak health that the convent doctor gave her only a 
few months to live. On hearing this, Sister Thomas remarked, 
‘If I live long enough to teach only one Negro child “The Our 
Father’, it is worth while going to Trinidad.’ She came in 1871 
and stayed fifty-five years! Mére Thomas, or as hundreds, rich 
and poor, called her, ‘Mammy Thoma’, was first a nursing sister 
at Cocorite. Later, in 1876, she became Prioress at Belmont 
where she supervised the first buildings, and by her prayers and 
graciousness, persuaded all to help with donations and personal 
labour. Everybody loved this small, crippled woman, who laboured, 
stick in hand, with a large smile, and the ingenuity of the saints, 
to erect a home for her orphan children. 


In 1889, she became Prioress of Cocorite and Superintendent 
of the Settlement. Again her amazing energy, her gentle firmness, 
worked wonders. A word from her sufficed to calm the most 
undisciplined of the patients. Once the patients were up in 
arms against the regulations of a new doctor and decided to kill 
him, Mére Thomas had heard that they were already lined up 
near the gate waiting for their victim when the doctor came to her 
office with his gun. She told him to put it away and placing the 
doctor between herself and another nun, said, ‘Let’s go!’ Running 
the gauntlet of snarling and angry faces, she exclaimed, ‘What, 
my children? Do you want to do something wrong?’ She made 


a sign with her hand and they, dropping their cutlasses, moved . 


away. ‘The doctor, pale as death, ran through the gate, into his 
carriage and away. 


She was magistrate and mother, lawyer and friend, to hundreds 
of lepers: all had recourse to her in their troubles. She wrote 
hundreds of letters to the Government, asking for better amenities 
for the place. 


In 1914 the French Government honoured her with the Gold 
Medal for Social Service, and in 1922, King George V conferred 
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on her the Insignia of the Order of the Knights of St. John of 


| Jerusalem. God took her to His reward in 1926. 


Mere Rose pe St. Marie was an efficient and holy Prioress of 
Belmont for many years. In rg1g—and this story clutches the 
heart—she became a leper and went to live in a little house, 
Santa Casa, attended Mass and received Communion every 
morning, taught the children and became a saint by her quiet 
acceptance of this living martyrdom. She died nineteen years 
afterwards; on her grave in Chacachacare is written, NaTaLis 
BEATAE Rosag, quae post longum martyrium beata fine quievit.. . . 
Priez pour nous, Mére Rose... . 


Space forces me to curtail my descriptions of these holy people, 
but listen to their names, Mére Mariae du Rosaire, Mére Marie 
Emmanuel, Mére Marie Assumption, Mére Marie du Purification, 
Mére Albert du Sacre Coeur, who watched over the growth of 
Holy Name, Mother Hedwidge, a Pole, who was in Chacachacare 
for twenty years. To this litany I will add the names of some of 
the chaplains who served the nuns and lepers for many years, 
Pére Etienne Brosse, Pére Julien Boushe, Pére Nicolas, Pader 
Termatt. All glorious sons and daughters, strong Athletes of 
St. Dominic. 


Conclusion 

Mére Dominique died in 1907, aged eighty-eight years. Bishops 
and theologians have written that she is a saint, the Process for 
her canonization has begun. She combined in her soul heroic 
faith and selfless love for God and her neighbour, extreme fortitude 
and gentleness, prudence and tact, and practised perfect fidelity 
to duty, from moment to moment, from bell to bell. Her legacy 
to her daughters includes five books on the Spiritual Life and a 
biography of the saintly Bishop Amanton, O.P., who helped 
her during the early years. 


The Congregation of Etrepagny, so called now after the Mother- 
House and Noviciate there—it was ‘the hundredfold’—1s not large, 
materially and numerically, as are other foundations of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, who can count their convents by the score and 
their Institutions by the hundreds. Mére Dominique once wrote 
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to a friend, ‘We are really very insignificant, practically nothing 
at all, but I do not want to be more important, if God so wishes 
for His Glory. . . . I wish the little number of my daughters 
to have big hearts to prepare the way of salvation to many souls. 
. . . I know that there are many beautiful, great, brilliant things 
in Christ’s Church, that make people talk, that do great good... . 
Well, I thank God for them, but if He wishes that we should be 
only a faint reflection of these beautiful things, I am quite contented 
and I love our obscurity. I am quite willing that we be nothing 
more than a tiny branch of St. Dominic’s family, so long as that 
little branch bear flowers that do not fade and die.’ 


This Congregation is one hundred years old and eighty-six years 
in Trinidad. Here are figures that tell their own story. There are 
seven convents in France, a General Hospital, a Sanatorium, two 
Homes for the Aged Poor, and three Schools for Girls. Holy 
Name and Belmont in Trinidad. An Orphanage in Canada, 
and a Leprosarium on the island of La Desirade, off Guadeloup. 
About one hundred and fifty sisters have worked in Trinidad, and 
eighty have died here. Over four thousand children have been 
cared for at Belmont. ‘There are now two hundred and eighty-one 
nuns in the Congregation, and tomorrow, twenty-seven Trinidad 
girls will be added to these noble people and promise to labour 
unostentatiously and unsparingly, that in all their works God 
will be glorified. 


Pope Pius XI wrote to the Matron at La Desirade, ‘It is a 
beautiful work you are doing. In the Gospel, Our Lord is shown 
to be merciful to lepers. As St. Augustine says, with his usual 
subtlety, “All that is written in the Gospel is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost inspired what He wishes to be 
written. He has it written, that it may be heard and imitated’’.’ 


oie a 


. . . Their minds are set on the things of earth: whereas we 
find our true home in heaven. It is to heaven that we look 
expectantly for the coming of our Lord Fesus Christ to save us; 
He will form this humbled body of ours anew, mould it into the 
image of His glorified body, so effective is His power to 
make all things obey Him.—St. Paul to the Philippians, c. 3. 
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Book Reviews 


| CHRISTIANITY AND SymsBoLism. — F. W. Dillistone. Collins. 


320 pp. 2ls. 


| Tue first chapter of this book is the most difficult. Indeed, one must 
| wrestle with its thought. The awful suspicion dawns on one that the book 


belongs to that unlovely literary genre—the thesis. The author most 
diligently boils down the source books which he candidly reveals. One 


| finally takes away the idea that the symbol is immensely richer than the 
| sign, that the symbol speaks to the deeps and not merely to the conscious 
| surface of the mind, that in and through the use of symbols human living 


is made whole, that modern life, so stream-lined and rationalised, is 


| without symbols and, because of that, empty and unsatisfying. Here, too, 
| at the outset, Mr. Dillistone reveals his particular affection for Jung’s 
| psychology of the unconscious. 


The special places, the moments of time, the persons, words and actions 


| that have more than univocal significance, but that are filled with meaning, 
| not merely for the conscious mind, but for the hidden depths of the psyche, 


that derive this meaning not merely from reason, but from the heights 
above as well as from the depths below—all these are in the author’s 


| terminology ‘symbolic’. They gather together many strands of meaning, 


they represent a host of other things besides themselves. Modern man, 


| especially the man of the great cities of this technical age, has been de- 
| prived of the ‘symbols’ for lack of which he is perishing. The old symbols 
| have, thinks the author of this book, to a great extent lost their relevance 
_ and no new symbols have emerged. 


The bearing of all this on the religious situation is the concern of this 
book. The author, who is a Protestant theologian of the evangelical 
school, shows great sympathy for the sacramental side of Christian 
worship and his pages on the eucharistic rite in what he distinguished as 
the four great traditions of the Christian East, the Latin West, the Heb- 


_raic (Lutheran) churches and the Jerusalemite (Calvinist) church are 


_ extremely interesting. It is not exact, however, to identify the Catholic 


» and Roman Church merely with the great church of the West; the patriar- 


chates of Alexandria, Antioch and Byzantium are not completely lost 


' to the Roman obedience, and their rites, though not Latin, are Roman 
_ in the fullest theological sense. Nor is it accurate to consider that justifica- 
- tion by faith is the essence of the Protestant attitude; one has only to 
read St. Thomas’s treatise on the sacraments and indeed the Council of 


Trent on justification to see that it is Catholic doctrine. Justification by 
faith alone is what the Church rejects. Our resting upon the merits of our 
Saviour does not rule out the simultaneous and dependent exercise of 
personal endeavour and the reward therefor. 


IOI 
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But there is much in this book that is rewarding for a Catholic theologian. — 


In general, Mr. Dillistone’s remarks on symbolic places, times and persons 
are most helpful. Speaking of the Christian sabbath, for example, he 


| 


| 
} 


writes very well: ‘The time is even now ripe for the re-discovery of Sunday . 


as the analogical symbol of the eternal movement within the life of God 
Himself and as the metaphorical symbol of the junction of man’s past with 


God’s future in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead’ (p. 95). I — 


found myself always in sympathy if not entirely in agreement with the 


author’s ideas about making the rites of baptism and of the eucharist — 


more alive and actual to the consciousness of modern man. That is the 


chief concern of the liturgical movement in the Church to-day. But the — 


Catholic Church has, of course, one great and powerful ‘symbol’ which 
Mr. Dillistone has not yet discovered. That is the figure of Mary, the little 
one of Nazareth, the Great Mother of God, the New Eve mothering 


us all into eternal life. In the hard and ruthless world of the machine, | 


in the slums of industrial cities, the gentle, powerful Immaculate 
rises like some lovely flower out of the arid soil of a parched humanity. 
The Rose of the World makes fragrant the most unlikely places. That is 
the ‘symbol’ with which the Church answers the challenge of materialism 
and of Communism with its worship of science and of the machine. 
Never more than in this present Marian age was the power of this symbol 
more striking and the need for it more great. The Marian movement, 
even more than the liturgical movement (valuable though that is), is 
giving health and wholeness to Catholic men and women at this day and 
hour. 

Mr. Dillistone is just a little unfair to St. Thomas. It is true that for 
St. Thomas the motif of washing is uppermost in the rite of baptism. But 
the motif of burial with Christ is not entirely forgotten (see Summa Theol. 
1115-00, adic), 

William Barden, O.P. 


PaTRIsTIc HoMILIES ON THE GosPEL. Volume one. FROM THE FIRST 
SUNDAY OF ADVENT TO QUINQUAGESIMA. ‘Translated and edited 
by M. F. Toal, D.D. Mercier Press, I955. pp. 503. 30/-. 


Patristic HoMILIEs ON THE GospEL—there are to be four volumes in 
all—has a strong extrinsic claim to our consideration; it was compiled 
at the suggestion of the Most Rev. Fr. Michael Browne, O.P., a man of 
very great wisdom who, for the past few years, has been in the closest 
contact with the mind of the Church. He describés the compiler’s purpose 
succinctly, in the preface which he contributes: ‘to put into the hands of 
his fellow priests material of incomparable value, in a form easy of access, 
with a view to aiding them in the sacred ministry of preaching.’ Fr. Toal, 
in his preface, urges that systematic catechetical instructions ought not 
completely to displace the sermon on the Gospel of the day; he quotes 
St. Jerome’s warning that, ‘ignorance of the Scriptures leads to ignorance 


& 
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of Christ.’ He insists that it is to the Fathers of the Church that we must 
go in order to acquire understanding of the deep significance of the Scrip- - 
tures, for it is they who are, ‘apart from the teaching magisterium of the 
Church, our supreme witnesses as to the content of that sacred deposit 
of divine revelation which ended with the last of the Apostles.’ 

All of which seems to suggest that priests who are denied the opportunity 
for more thorough study of the Fathers ought to feel the need for a book 
such as Fr. Toa]’s. How successfully has Fr. Toal met the need? Let it be 
said at once that this is not a book of ready-made sermons. What St. 
Augustine preached to the people of Hippo in the fifth century cannot 
necessarily be preached unaltered to the people of Kiltemagh in the 
twentieth century, despite Fr. Toal’s confident assertion to the contrary. 
(‘They can be used either for direct preaching as they stand, or for reading 
to the faithful, as was an ancient and widespread custom . . . ’). The real 
value of the compilation lies in this, it seems to me, that it provides the 
preacher with an abundance of excellent commentary on the Sunday and 
Holyday Gospels. Each Gospel is given in full, together with the parallel 
passages from the other Gospels. Then there follows the line-by-line 
commentary from St. Thomas’s Catena Aurea. Next come the homilies, 
sometimes six or seven of them. They vary in length from six hundred 
words to about three thousand words, but each is a complete homily in 
itself, being on the Gospel directly, or on some point in it. Twenty-one 
ancient authors are represented. St. John Chrysostom heads the list, 
with fifteen extracts, his nearest rivals being St. Gregory, St. Leo, St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine and Origen—in that order. Since a selection 
such as this need not necessarily reflect an objective assessment of the 
relative importance of the authors used, it is difficult to quarrel with it 
on other than subjective grounds. Fr. 'Toal tells us that, for the most part 
he follows the selection made by Fr. Francois Combefis, O.P., in his 
Bibliotheca Patrum Concionatoria. He is to be commended on his use 
of the Catena Aurea, which as he remarks, is very little known. Yet it is 
our best guide to St. Thomas’s knowledge of the Fathers, being, in effect, 
his portable Patristic library. In it he assembled his own selection of 
Patristic commentary on every line of the four Gospels, and it was this 
selection he relied on, almost invariably, in those parts of his theology 
which are more directly concerned with the Gospel. 

Fr. Toal has placed us considerably in his debt, the task he undertook 
cannot have been an easy one. While one does not expect questions of pure 
scholarship to loom very large in a work such as this, it is reassuring, just 
the same, to notice in the footnotes ciphers such as CSEL, Clavis, PRM, 
unobtrusive witnesses to much tedious work well-done. The translation, 
too, is excellent, being made, he assures us, from the best available texts. 
What if Kiltemagh does seem a far cry from Hippo or ancient Milan, 
there are ideas here to electrify our congregations, if we but allow them 
to take root in us and grow and fructify in us. 

Austin Flannery, O.P. 
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Wuy wast Tuou Come? By Father John Carr, C.SS.R. Clonmore & 
Reynolds Ltd., Dublin. 221pp. 10/6d. 


SurELY this book—his thirteenth—is a tribute to the tireless energy 
and zeal of Father Carr. It was written for religious who lead a predomi- 
nantly active life. But this does not restrict its appeal. Many lay-people 
would find it most helpful. Of the twelve chapters I liked particularly 
one on spiritual reading. The author was asking for too much, when he 
wrote: ‘Then, we should read with faith, with great faith, whoever be the 
author, whatever be his subject or his style. We should drop that carping 
censorious attitude which looks upon every hole we may pick in a book as a 
triumph for our intelligence and our taste.’ (p.91). I know Father Carr had 
no intention of disarming his reviewers; but even the ordinary reader 
has a right to use his judgment on a book which he happens to read. The 
parting advice to re-read certain books is the fruit of the author’s personal 
experience. Besides he quotes the example of St. ‘Thomas Aquinas, who 
read so frequently the Conferences of Cassian and of St. Francis de Sales 
who was forever going back to the Spiritual Combat. Spiritual reading 
has not for its whole purpose the acquisition of knowledge. It is a kind 
of colloquy with holy souls. Its purpose is a purifying one as Blosius ex- 
plains is a passage cited on p. 92: ‘Be not troubled if many of those good 
things which you hear or read slip out of your memory. For as a vessel 
which often receiveth water remaineth clean, although the water poured 
in be presently poured out again, so likewise, if spiritual doctrine often 
run through a well-willing mind, although it abide not there, nevertheless 
it maketh and keepeth the mind clean and pleasing to God.’ 

While reading this book, I sometimes got the impression that the 
author was preaching more than writing. Here and there were passages 
which go well on the lips of a preacher, but are tiring to read. For instance 
on p. 82 this sentence occurs: ‘Correction gives pain, makes us wince, 
touches sore spots, hits us on the raw;’ it is rather like a lesson on the use 
of synonyms. Whilst agreeing that tepidity may be found in religious 
houses, it is difficult to agree with a sentence on p. 130 which robs ordinary 
lay-folk of the privilege of just surviving in the Grace of God. ‘Not being 
bound like religious to aim at perfection, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, not having the same dread of mortal sin, though more exposed to 
the danger of it, seculars will usually be very good if they are good at all, 
or will quickly cross the border and fall grievously.’ This means that in 
preaching a mission, for instance, one should take it for granted that the 
majority of the audience is in the state of mortal sin. It is a debatable 
point of view; but for my part I think lay-people suffer as much from 
tepidity in their spiritual life as religious. Ireland is full of people who 
live in a state of venial sin. In his address to the Congress of Lay Apostolate 
in October, 1951, Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII said: “There is un- 
doubtedly a large tangled mass of lukewarm, uncertain and wavering 
people, for whom religion still means something, though something vague 
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and of no account in their lives. This vast and shapeless throng, experience 
teaches, may one day be suddenly called upon to come to a decision,’ 
In an excellent chapter on Our Daily Meditation, Father Carr puts the 
_ need of the prayer of petition strikingly. He writes: ‘If many of us make 
little or no advancement in the spiritual life; if we remain so long in our 
Spiritual grooves and grow so slowly in the virtues of our state, it is largely 
because we do not make sufficient use of the prayer of petition.” With 

practical wisdom of that kind this book abounds. 
Kaj. Ts 


BROTHER NicHoLas. By George Lamb. Sheed & Ward, London & 
New York. 190pp. 8/6d. 


BROTHER NICHOLAS is no relation to Santa Claus. For that very reason 
_Mr. George Lamb chose to call him brother instead of saint. Brother 
Nicholas of Flue was canonized in 1947, four hundred and sixty years 
_ after his death. Why it should have taken so long to discover his sanctity is 
not a great mystery, for his was the kind of holinessthat peopleinstinctively 
doubt and test. When a man of fifty, after twenty years of married life, 
leaves his wife and ten children to become a hermit, not everybody believes 
" that he is a saint. People might say: ‘Did he not shirk his duty in abandon- 
ing his wife and children?’ But he did not leave them unprovided for. 
He was a farmer, and his eldest boy was just at the age when to succeed 
his father as manager of the farm suited him quite well. Nicholas moved 
across the valley, and there on the side of a ravine, he built his cell. Among 
the frequent visitors to his lonely cell, were his wife and children. He never 
relinquished the duties of a spiritual father to his family; but he extended 
his spiritual influence, and became the father of modern Switzerland. 
As I was reading the story of his life, which the author of this book 
tells so grippingly, it struck me that here was excellent material for a film. 
Of course, anyone with a flair for the dramatic would be sorely tempted to 
meddle with the story. It would be hard to resist the temptation to meddle 
with the history of Brother Nicholas’ timely intervention in a national 
' crisis of his country. There is a very old tradition that Nicholas himself 
appeared in the council chamber that morning and uttered the words of 
| political wisdom that saved the Swiss Confederation. (p.132). What actually 
| happened was much simpler. A message which Brother Nicholas gave to a 
| priest was read to the Assembly. On the same evening the irreconcilable 
| cantons signed the Covenant of Stans. That a mere messenger from 
Nicholas should have achieved such enduring peace for Switzerland 
shows how much the holy hermit dominated the life of his country. But 
the fact that he remained in his cell and made no dramatic appearance, 
reveals the selflessness of the saint. God called him to a hidden, lonely 
life and he never abandoned the call. 
Unlike the Celtic hermits, Nicholas had no desire to start a back to the 
desert movement. He never advised anyone to be a hermit. The mysterious 
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design of God was that he should live this lonely life. That he might do so 
perfectly, God relieved him of the physical need for food. He had always 
been a prayerful man. Hans, his son, wrote of him: At night, if I awoke, 
I would hear my father already up, kneeling by the stove and praying. But 
no matter how deep his contemplation became, his advice, like that of all 
the great mystics, was unbelievably practical. To soldiers, he said: Dear 
men of war! After you have vanquished the enemy, you should spare the 
conquered and use victory not as tyrants but with much gentleness. 

The soldier’s honour ts to show himself valiant and invincible in battle, 
but gentle, moderate, merciful and disinterested in victory. (p.122). In his 
youth he himself had been a soldier. To married people he used say: 
Married people should fulfil the duties of their state in the fear of God, and 
look after their families in peace and uprightness of life. Let them behave with 
fidelity to the love of God and the neighbour and remain unshakable in 
their piety. Every condition of life carries with it its own particular duties ; 
by fulfilling them, happiness can be found in the world just as well as in 
solitude, for we are not all called upon to depart from the society of. men. 
(p.i47). He did not hesitate to declare himself a happy man, norhad he any 
doubts about how the rest of us could be just as happy. 

The wisdom of his advice to the government is supremely practical: 
Dear confederates, avoid discord! Let these things have no place amongst 
you—envy, animosity, hatred, jealousy, quarrels. Avoid like the plague all 
party spirit and rivalry. Never let yourselves be dominated by interest, which 
is deadly potson to the public good. Like St. John the Baptist, Nicholas 
had a pure, clear eye and a straight intention. He did not fear to tell the 
government that they must put justice before passion, and the public 
good before self-interest. 


Brother Nicholas made himself a cell in a most impenetrable spot. The - 


world found him, because, unlikely though it seems, the world is always 
searching for saints. He did not publish himself to the world. Mr. Lamb’s 
book comes, I think, at a most opportune moment. Nowadays we are in 
great danger of turning religion into show business. If the world is not 
sufficiently aware of religion, we have the remedy in the Word of God 
which we preach, the sacraments we perform or administer, the lives we 
lead. About the lives we lead and their influence in the conversion of the 
world we must be careful. Though our light should shine before men, we 
must avoid using the technique of advertising or of vulgar propaganda. 
Above all things, we should guard the hermitages of Christianity—our 
cloisters. Their whole purpose is not so much to keep religious inside 
the gate, as to keep the world outside. Our prayer, particularly the public 
prayer of the Divine Office, our work, our religious life, are sufficient to 
attract the attention of well-meaning people. There is no need to court 
publicity nor to be constantly starting stunts that have news-value and 
no other. To invite the world to gaze on us, is to turn monasteries into 
cages, and monks into monkeys—a kind of publicity Brother Nicholas 
never wished for, though he lived for twenty years in what seemed to be 
just a house in a tree. Jerome Toner, O.P. 
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Marriep MeN As ORDAINED Deacons. By Wilhelm Schamoni. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1955. 79pp. Price 7/6. 


UNLEss one is actively aware of the great pastoral problems that exist 
to-day because of the shortage of priests, the fact that such a work as 
the above named has been written, may come as a surprise to many. 
The statistics quoted from official sources by Dr. Schamoni glaringly 
illustrate a need in the Church which can scarcely be conceived in this 
country. It is a shock to know that there are 13,000 unoccupied parishes in 
France. That in the archdiocese of Paris, according to Cardinal Feltin, 
| 400,000 are practising Catholics out of four million baptized. In France 
and Germany, the Church is once again a missionary body. In Central 
| America, there is one priest for every 5,850 Catholics; (one for 25,000 in 
| Guatemala) one priest for every 4,000 in South America. The distribution 
| of course is not even: a single priest may have to cope with from 5,000 to 
} 10,000 in a city parish. In England and the U.S.A., over half the popula- 
tions are unbaptized. 

By our standards, Latin America with 144 millions baptized Catholics, 
lacks 80,000 priests. The requirements of the Far East and Africa are 
primarily ‘labourers for the vineyard.’ Taking the vast numbers in Latin 
America as an example, the author asks if would not be better, instead of 
having so many thousands isolated from the Church, and with a view 
_ especially to the essential ‘coming together’ as a congregation (the ecclesia), 

to have groups of 1,500 led by a resident deacon, who could read the Mass 
service, distribute Holy Communion, lead the group in prayer, baptize and 
marry? Most reasonable men will assent to that proposition, but if there 
is a shortage of priests, it is presumed that there is a shortage of deacons. 
The suggested answer is married deacons taken from the congregations. 
It is pointed out that most priests are edified by the religious earnestness 
_and fervour of some men in their congregation, men apparently nearer 
| the heart of God than they themselves. One might often ask which is the 
more spiritual, the priestly son, or the father. Men such as these who have 
grown mature and rich in experience, who have suffered and carried the 
‘cross down the years, who have been successful fathers as shown by their 
children’s lives, men respected by their colleagues and by their community, 
‘these could act as deacons. They would not require a prolonged or ex- 
tensive preparation (they need not preach—as that would involve a 
theological course) but would act as deacons as far as their family and 
professional duties permitted. 
The advantages of such an arrangement are many. These men would 
have the power and grace of Holy Orders; they could keep in touch with 
| those congregations who seldom see a priest (it is remarkable how many 
Irish Catholics lost touch for lack of priests in Texas and other southern 
states in the early days of emigration, and eventually became members 
of protestant churches): On the missions they could do so much more than 
catechists; they could be a leaven of Christianity in a manner which has not 
| 
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proved successful for the worker-priest. The Eastern Churches would 
welcome such a return to an earlier practice as not emphasising their 
married clergy; and a great many religious and convert protestant clergy- 


men could be used for the apostolate without losing their ministry, or © 


facing the problem of supporting their families. 

Notwithstanding the novel and even revolutionary ideas put forward 
in this book, the subject is treated in a highly scientific and objective 
manner. The author traces the history of the deacons from ‘the seven 


honest men’ of the Acts of the Apostles to the Council of Trent, which — 


reduced the office to its present minimum, a phase on the way to the 
priesthood. 
As a conclusion he suggests that practical experiment, by having some 
single men or widowers ordained would show whether this is just a pious 
wish, or for the glory of God and salvation of souls. Men who would 


satisfy the requirements of canon law, who actually do pray the breviary | 


in Latin, and have most of the requisite knowledge, could easily be found. 

But the salvation of souls is the supreme law. To such a law did the 
Holy Father give attention when he devised the special regulation con- 
cerning celibacy for convert Protestant clergymen who became priests. 
Not unjustified is the hope that the same Pope, (who will certainly be 


remembered for the reforms he has carried out in the psalter, the ad- . 


ministration of sacraments, and the liturgy generally) might devise a 
similar regulation for suitable candidates for the office of deacon, that 
souls may be won for God. 

It is worth noting, in conclusion, how many ideas of rebirth, reform, 
or renewal have come from those countries which have suffered, and 
presumably learned most from the war. Dr. Schamoni’s book is worth 
reading, apart from the interest which his thesis arouses, and the worth- 
while speculation it gives rise to, for the excellent obiter dicta on the 
priestly vocation which it contains. At such a reasonable price, it can be 
recommended to all priests. 


Tue UNITY oF PHiILosopHicaL EXPERIENCE. By Etienne Gilson. 
Sheed & Ward. 340 pp. © 16s. 


Tue MysticaL THEOLOGY OF SAINT BERNARD. By Etienne Gilson. 
Translated by A. H. C. Downes. Sheed & Ward. 266 pp. 
12s. 6d. 


ETIENNE GILSON is by profession an historian of philosophy and in par- 
ticular of medieval philosophy. But the first of these books (of which the 
re-prints are most welcome) shows him to be much more than that; he is 
also a philosopher of the history of philosophy. He ranges over seven 
hundred years of philosophical thinking from the twelfth to the nine- 


teenth century. He.sees three great experiments in philosophic thought | 
and the breakdown in turn of each of them. Abailard, Descartes and Kant 


Paul McDonnell, O.S.B. | 
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stand at the beginning of each of these mighty efforts of thought. They all 
|for different reasons failed to achieve the metaphysical success of ‘the 
{three greatest metaphysicians who ever existed, Plato, Aristotle and St. 
| Thomas Aquinas’ (p.324); but the very failures of the cycles of thought 
they initiated reveal the constant pre-occupation of the philosophic 
mind with a common mystery. Because of that, M. Gilson can speak of 
the unity of philosophical experience. Abailard tried to solve the metaphy- 
| sical problem with the key of logic; the end of that effort was Ockham. 
| Descartes tried to solve the same problem with mathematical forms of 
thinking; the end of that cycle was Berkeley. Kant favoured the physical 
| method that had proved so successful with Newton in physics. The end 
| of that was ‘to enslave philosophy in the blind tyranny of the will.’ 
| The book is salted with French wit. ‘There is more than one excuse 
| for being a Descartes, but there is no excuse whatever for being a Cartesian 
... Abailard was in that blessed state of ignorance which makes it so easy 
for a clever man to be original . . . William of Champeaux completely lost 
| heart. He gave up the game and stopped teaching, the one irretrievable 
blunder in the career of a professor of philosophy.’ Towards the end of 
the book he makes the noble statement: “The time of the ‘As ifs’ is 
over; what we now need is a “This is so”’, and we shall not find it, unless 
we first recover both our lost confidence in the rational validity of meta- 
‘physics and our long forgotten knowledge of its object. Therefore, let 
the dead bury their dead, and let us turn ourselves towards the future, 
for it will be what we shall make it: either an aimlessly drifting wreck, 
or a ship holding a steady course with a rational animal at the wheel.’ 
The publishers think that this is the best introduction to philosophy 
available in English. But the best introduction to philosophy is the history 
of philosophy; and this book is emphatically other and better than that. 
The other book of M. Gilson is more likely to be of profit to most 
readers of Doctrine and Life. My own view is that it is the best thing its 
author has done. Readers of Thomas Merton will remember how much 
it has meant to Merton in his spiritual evolution. Indeed, it contains the 
distilled essence of Cistercianism; it puts the spiritual theology of St. 
Bernard into an orderly form, thus making it agreeable to the intelligence 
as well as to the heart. To understand the spirit of St. Bernard one could 
not do better than read this book; and to have gained some understanding 
of what St. Bernard stands for is to be enriched for life. 


William Barden, O.P. 


~Hanpsook For Converts. Anthony F. Bullen. Mercier Press, Cork. 
3s. 6d. 


Ir is a fairly common practice for lecturers to give their students duplicated 
outline notes of their lectures, and the new Mercier Press Handbook for 
Converts is intended to provide just such brief notes for a convert under 
instruction, It gives an outline of Catholic doctrine together with the form 
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for the actual reception of a convert and a glossary of Catholic terms like 


‘novena’ and ‘retreat’ which may puzzle the newcomer. Kept deliberately _ 
brief, so as to leave the teacher full scope to develop his themes to suit — 


the individual convert, the book is therefore less likely to appeal to ‘cradle’ 


Catholics and converts who have already been received into the Church, © 


as a means of revising their knowledge of their Faith for which purpose 
it is also intended. It is curious to find in a book published in Ireland that 
only the days of fasting observed at present in England are listed, with 
no indication that different regulations exist in other countries. An index 
and a list of suggestions for further reading would have added greatly to 
the value of the book. D.D.C.P. Mould. 


Tur ANCRENE Riwie. Translated into modern English by M. B. Salu, 
with an Introduction by Dom Gerard Sitwell, O.5.B. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1955. pp. xxvii + 196. 15/-. 


THE ANCRENE RIwLE (The Anchoresses’ Rule) is a thirteenth-century 
treatise of some length, written in English by an unknown author for some 
unknown Anchoresses or Recluses. The theology of the treatise is scholas- 
tic, the style is homely and vigorous. Some portion of the treatise is 
necessarily obsolete, as it deals with a way of life long since extinct. 
Recluses in the sense of this book belonged to the byways rather than to 
the highways of religious history. The advice and precautions which the 
author gives in such detail cannot apply to any form of religious life extant 
to-day. 

The problem of the relevance of ancient religious writings to the present 
day needs of the Church is one that faces any editor of early texts. Even 
such a classic as Cassian contains much that is irrelevant to modern con- 
ditions. Editors are sometimes tempted to abridge, to paraphrase, to 
adapt their text. This is a mistake which Miss ‘Salu has avoided in the 
present superb edition, which has the distinct stamp of high scholarship 
and good taste. She gives us the full text in modern English: we are free 
to choose what suits us. Most readers will be attracted by the chapters 
on ‘Temptation and Confession, which are unerringly Catholic in tone 
and astonishingly practical in their message. Dom Sitwell, in his Intro- 
duction, dwells on the greater emphasis to be found in the Ancrene 
Riwle, on the ascetic rather than on the mystical side of the spiritual life. 
In this it differs greatly from other English medieval devotional treatises. 

We in Ireland may well envy such traditional English spiritual master- 
Pieces as this Ancrene Riwle and the two other classics published in these 
Orchard Books viz. The Revelations of Divine Love of Mother Julian of 
Norwich, and The Cloud of Unknowing. Dom Gougaud tells us of Irish 
Recluses (Christianity in Celtic Lands, 170), but does not mention any 
spiritual writings of theirs. Perhaps our “Gaelic scholars of to-day will 
reawaken for us the true soul of Medieval Ireland from where it still 
slumbers in our manuscript treasures. Fr, Placid Murray, O.S.B. 
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